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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


‘THE national Senate met on Monday, pursuant to the President’s 

call. Even before the meeting, it was evident that the agreement 
reported to have been reached at Mr. GarFiELpD’s funeral amounted to 
nothing. The Republican caucus obtained a conference through com- 
mittee with that of the Democrats, but the representatives of the latter 
declined to enter upon the question of the Presidency fro ¢em. It was 
at once understood that the Democrats meant to elect a President of 
the Senate before admitting the three Republican Senators to whom the 
oath must be administered, and that they meant to use this opportunity 
for a partisan advantage. As regards the former point, we think they 
were clearly in the right. As the law confers on the President, and on 
no oneelse, the power to administer the oath, it was proper to elect the 
President before admitting the new Senators. We think that both the 
Republican Senators and the Republican newspapers have been weak- 
ening their case by trying to prove the contrary. 

As regards the purpose to use the occasion fora party advan- 
tage, the Democrats were just as clearly in the wrong, and the 
dispute over the technicality has only served to cloak them in 
the wrong by diverting public attention from the point really at 
issue. While it was the duty of the Senate to elect a President pro tem. 
at once, there was no necessity for their chosing a Democrat or for their 
President-elect, if a Democrat, retaining the chair for an hour after the 
admission of the three new Senators. It is not a year since the voice of 
the country assigned the Executive office to the Republicans for four 
years. The position of President of the Senate has no value, except 
because it stands in the line of the succession to the Presidency. Twice 
already this generation has seen that office vacated by the hand of 
violence. With sucha warning before us, we have no right to regard 
the recurrence of this crime as a thing impossible. To place in the posi- 
tion of President of the Senate a man whose politics differ widely from 
those of the President, is to offer temptation to feather-brained political 
enthusiasts with a turn for blood-shedding. The race of the Boorus and 
the GuiTeEaus is not extinct. It is one confined to no party, as those two 
names show. Mr. Bayarp’selection to the seat Mr. ArrHur has left 
places a price upon Mr. ArrHurR’s life in the eyes of such men as these. 
But, even if there were no such miscreants to cause a danger of this 
kind, the step is a wrong one. It is an attempt to secure for the Dem- 
ocratic party what the nation refused to give them last November. It 
is an attempt to defy the will of the American people, as expressed 
through the Constitutional and legal channels of public utterance. It is 
useless to say that there are no ulterior objects in view in this election. 
The President of the Senate has no power to mould or direct legisla- 
tion. The office is valuable only because of the reversion attached to it. 


Ir may be argued that the Republicans would have done the same if 
they had the chance. This may be a proper answer for those who argue 
such problems on a purely partisan footing. Perhaps they would have 
done this ; many of them would have been eager todo it. But it is no 
answer to those who insist that such questions shall be looked at with 
reference to the welfare of the whole country, rather than to the advan- 
tage of any party. There are in the Democratic party those who take 
this higher ground. Democratic voices were heard protesting against 
the act before it was perpetrated. The national Senate was meant to 
represent the soberest and most impartial judgment of the whole coun- 
try. We regret to say that no such spirit rules in either of its party 
divisions. The conduct of the Republican Senators in their adoption 
of Mr. MaAHonE and their patronage of Mr. GorHAm was to the full 
as disgraceful as this partisan movement on the Presidency. The 





emphasis with which we denounced the former gives us the right to speak 
strongly of the latter. With the support of the best Democrats, we 
would remind these Democratic Senators that their act would put it 
into the power of any Democratic GuiTEau to plunge the country into 
chaos. Mr. ARTHUR’s accession through such a crime is borne by the 
country in a spirit which makes the office a heavy burden to him; but 
Mr. ARTHUR was the people’s choice for the succession. Mr. BAYARD 
would be in a very different position. 

We cannot congratulate the Democratic Senators on the choice they 
made for the office. Mr. Bayarp is a fitting representative of the spirit 
which elevated him to this high position, for he is a thoroughgoing 
partisan. Now and then he can make smooth speeches, and upon 
these mere words, as also on the accident of his name, he has built up a 
reputation for chivalry of deportment in politics. But we are quite 
unable to recall any act or vote by which he has proved the sincerity 
of his professions. His attitude during the last Presidential election, 
both within and outside his State, was about as chivalrous as that 
of any ordinary politician. 


Tuat the Republicans should acquiesce in the election of Mr. Bay- 
ARD, we could not expect. It was their duty not to acquiesce. ‘The 
text-writers on international law say that every just war is defensive in 
substance, even though it may be offensive in form. The proposal to 
displace Mr. Bayarp was an act of pure self-defence, and depended for 
its success only on the attitude of Mr. Davis of Illinois. Mr. Davis takes 
the just ground that the Republicans are entitled to organize the 
Senate ; and, while the Republicans would have preferred a more de- 
cided representative of their party principles, they did well to nomi- 
nate Mr. Davis on Wednesday for the office, and to displace Mr. 
BayarD by his election on Thursday. 

It is evident that there will be a large amount of contention in the 
Senate for the next two years, unless the composition of the body 
should be modified by the death of Senators in the meantime. The com- 
position of committees, the selection of minor officers, and a great 
variety of topics, will furnish grounds for quarrel. So far from peace 
being secured by neither party having a working majority, as grand- 
motherly persons used to suppose, that is the surest means to provoke 
quarrels. Some of the Republicans, notably Mr. HawLey of Con- 
necticut, do not mean to spend their energies in fighting for Mr. Gor- 
HAM’S claims to the Secretaryship. They must not forget, however, 
that Mr. GorHaM and Mr. MAHOoNE are political twins. Mr. Gor- 
HAM’S elevation was one part of the bargain made with the leader of the 
Virginia Repudiators, and, unless it is effected, Mr. MAHONE may finish 
his career as a Repudiator by repudiating his new allies. We hope 
they are ready and willing to take that risk. 


Mr. WINDoM presses his resignation from the Treasury, as he wishes 
to return to the Senate and as the Legislature of Minnesota must make 


their election within a few weeks. This, of itself, is enough to force 
Mr. ARTHUR to the reconstruction of his Cabinet at an early date. 
Mr. WinDom has not shown himself a great financier during his brief 
term of office, and yet he has managed to secure a great reputation with 
the newspapers by his contrivances for funding the debt and “ relieving 
the money market.’’ It is remarkable that neither he nor any of his Re- 
publican predecessors in office have thought of abolishing the system 
by which the collection of the Government revenue causes such serious 
embarrassment to the businesscommunity. The Independent Treasury 
Act of 1846, carrying into effect President Jackson’s Democratic ideas 
of finance, completely isolated the Government business from that of 
the country in general. While France, Germany and England take 
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care to provide, each in their own way, that the Government demand 
for money shall not derange the business of the country, the Act of 
1846 seemed intended to produce as much derangement as_ possible. 
The mere temporary excess of revenue over expenditures at one portion 
of the year must result in locking up funds, without which the people 
cannot get on; and the existence of a permanent surplus—the Treasury 
taking in seven millions a week and paying out two,—causes a very 
serious embarrassment. We hear much of the necessity of conducting 
the public business on business principles. No great firm or corpora- 
tion ever uses the differences between its receipts and its expenditures 
to annoy the public in this fashion. If Mr. VANDERBILT had seven 
millions of gold and silver or Treasury notes paid into his hands, he 
would have it in a bank before an hour. He would not abstract it from 
the money of the country unless he meant to use the consequent 
tightness for some speculative purpose. ‘The Treasury and its Sub- 
‘Treasuries must be brought into a closer relation with the business of the 
country, not by arbitrary arrangements for the relief of the ‘‘street,’’ but 
by restoring the wiser and more statesmanlike arrangements which pre- 
vailed before Mr. Jackson fell out with the banks. 





THE election in Ohio has turned out for the Republicans better 
than they hoped. There were so many side issues and secondary 
movements in the State’s politics this year, that it looked as though 
the political energies of the people would be frittered away on minor 
questions, and the Republican majority dissipated. No one could tell 
what sort of an underhand campaign the Democratic candidate for 
Governor was carrying on. It was no secret that Mr. BoOKWALTER was 
expected to contribute handsomely to the success of his party by the 
free use of his money. And, without supposing that the people of Ohio 
are generally venial, it is quite possible that enough voters might have 
been secured in this way to decide an off election. Besides this, the 
death of Mr. GARFIELD and the accession to the Presidency of a man 
who had been his enemy, rather helped to take the heart out of his 
friends. ‘The Temperance party, also, was an unknown quantity which 
the Republican leaders feared. Mr. Foster had managed to give some 
personal offence to its most prominent leaders ; and not even the influ- 
ence of moderate temperance people like Mr. and Mrs. Hayes, nor the 
exposure of its candidate as a manufacturer of wine-presses and cider- 
mills, succeeded in bringing them back to the party. But, after all, 
the State which elected Mr. Bishop Governor in 1877 has re-elected 
Mr. Fosrer in 1881 by a sufficient majority, and has returned a small 
Republican majority to the Legislature. Ohio has not followed her 
precedent of revolt in off years, and the Republicans have secured 
the State under circumstances which hardly could have been more 
On a full vote, the new Mother of Presidents is decidedly 
It looks as though she were going to be such, even 


adverse. 
Republican. 
when a full vote is impossible. 


‘THE Democrats of New York have not managed to secure the set- 
tlement of their party quarrels. |The State Convention excluded Mr. 
Key and his friends from representation, and admitted the representa- 
tives of the newly organized ‘‘ County Democracy.’’ This result 
was foreseen from the first. ‘The Republican papers ascribe it entirely 
to Mr. TILDEN, but we do not see that the Convention could have done 
otherwise. This new organization is not a close political club; it 
offered to every regular Democrat the chance of a voice in the selection 
of the State Convention. In this respect it is far superior to the cor- 
responding organizacion of the Republicans in that city, which excluded 
from voting some of the best known members of the party. It is true 
that prudence would have suggested some course by which Mr. KELLY 
might have been conciliated. The regular Democrats, however, believe 
that the defeats of 1879 and 1880 have made Mr. KELLy powerless by 
showing his inability to elect even his city ticket. They do not believe 
that the class of voters which trains with the Tammany Society can be 
held together by mere personal loyalty to a chief who has no offices to 
bestow. They have party regularity and local patronage on their side, 
and they believe that the safest thing to do with Mr. KELLy is to ignore 
him Whether their estimate of the situation is correct or not, only 
the elections can decide. Mr. Ke ty has cost his party one defeat, 
and may cost them another. But one alleviation of a Republican 


-regarded as on the Free Trade side of our national politics. 





defeat would be the consolation of seeing Mr. KELty and Tammany 
Hall effaced out of New York politics. 


Mr. VoorHeEEs has made a sensation by his speech at the Atlanta 
Cotton Exhibition last Saturday. The Indiana Senator has always been 
There is 
not a vote of his on record for Protection, while every measure to re- 
duce the tariff has had his support. During one session, he was paired 
with Mr. Morritt on all questions relating to tariff and finance. But 
Indiana is just at present a good place for studying the new drift of 
Western feeling with regard to the tariff. Mr. HeEnpricks finds it so, 
and declares a revenue tariff out of the range of practical politics. Mr. 
VooRHEES has been learning as fast as Mr. HENDRICKS, and announces 
his new conclusions with much less reserve. He knows that 
Indiana was carried for Mr. GarriELD last November by a persistent 
presentation of the tariff issue, after Maine had shown that ‘‘ the bloody 
shirt ’’ was not the winning color. Even Mr. GARFIELD was afraid of 
any such change in the direction of the canvass. He saton a rail fence, 
last September, arguing the matter for an hour and more, before he was 
convinced that Indiana would vote for Protection. Mr. VOORHEES is 
satisfied that this is the winning side for Indiana, and this no doubt has 
helped to open his mind to the arguments which prove it to be the just 
side. He told the people of the Cotton States last Saturday that the tariff 
wasas much for their benefit as for that of New England, and that they were 
to grow into great cotton-spinning and cotton-weaving States under its 
protection. He pointed tothe English cotton business as an instance 
of what might be done to naturalize an industry through Protection. 
He could not have selected a happier illustration, unless he had repeated 
Mr, EverETT’s history of the naturalization of cotton-growing in the 
South under Protection. For two generations after England began to 
protect her cotton manufactures into the vigor they now possess, the 
East Indies were able to furnish her with cotton of all grades at lower 
prices than she could make them. But she persisted in her policy. As 
late as 1819, the British tariff imposed duties of sixty-seven per cent. on 
plain cotton from the East, and absolutely prohibited the import of her 
printed cottons. England enjoyed not a single natural advantage for 
the manufacture, unless we account as such the dampness of her climate. 
Nothing but Protection could have naturalized the industry in Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire. Yet those whose fortunes were made in this way 
are now the principal champions of Free Trade. 





A FRIEND of Mr. BLaINe’s furnishes Zhe Press with a copy of the 
letter of acceptance he sent to Mr. GARFIELD when the Secretaryship of 
the State was offered him. In spite of the presence of one false note in 
this letter, —the statement that he, more than any other man, could con- 
tribute to Mr GaRFIELD’s success in the Presidency and to his re-elec- 
tion,—it has made a very favorable impression on the public mind. It 
is a good letter, and its references to the good understanding which 
had always existed between the two leaders has lost none of its force 
through the later events. We think, however, that the credit of the 
harmony belongs more to Mr. GarrIELD than to Mr. BLaIne. Our late 
President: was a man who avoided quarrels with everyone, which can- 
not be said of his Secretary of State. 


TuE reconstruction of the Cabinet will take place probably before 
the Senate adjourns, but not, it is said, until after the close of the fes- 
tivities at Yorktown. The present Cabinet, having arranged to attend 
the President thither, will retain their offices until their return. That 
the new one will be made up of Stalwart Republicans is beyond all 
doubt, and no one has any right to complain of that. We abstain from 
repeating and criticising the guesses as to its composition. Many con- 
tinue to hope that Mr. ConKLINc will not be a member of it, but there 
can be no certainty of this until the names are announced. As for 
other offices, rumor designates Senator Epmunps for the vacant place 
on the Supreme Bench, and certainly the selection would be most ex- 
cellent, if the Senate can spare him. He isa man of broad learning 
and judicial spirit, and, while we have expressed our disapproval of his 
course in one or two matters of recent politics, we have never doubted 
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his great capacity and his sterling integrity. Mr. ARTHUk’s other nom- 
inations at this session will be of persons whom Mr. GaArriELD had ap- 


pointed since the Senate was last in session, besides a few to fill vacan- | 


cies. He is not going into the business of emptying offices for his 
friend; to fill, at least at present. 


THE heart of the Am-iican people was deeply stirred, no doubt, by 
the news that an officer of the American navy had annexed Wrangell 
Land to the territories of the Republic. ‘There seems to be some room 
for doubt of the fact, but we must all feel that, if the thing has not been 
done, it should be done at once. We are really short of territory in 
that direction. 
boreal ambitions, and for poleward expansion. And then we have 
such a high appreciation of the value of possessions in the far North, as 
may be seen from the presence of a solitary custom-house officer to 
represent the national dignity in Alaska, a territory as big as all the 
United States east of the Mississippi and north of Alabama. We take 
such good care of such possessions that we ought to have more. So 
the white people of Alaska feel when they plead for a Territorial Gov- 
ernment. So the Indians and Esquimaux will feel when the next epi- 
demic of small-pox finds them without that safe-guard of periodical 
vaccination which Russia furnished them. By all means, let us annex 
Wrangell Land. It has been under the lax and indifferent rule of the 
British Crown long enough. And, if the Canadians make any disturb- 
ance, let us secure a rectification of our frontier—a scientific frontier, 
in fact,—by annexing them. 


THE Land Question is about to be nearly as urgent in England and 
Scotland as it wasin Ireland. The general failure of the grain crops 
this summer has produced a state of exasperation and agitation which 
bodes ill for the peace of the land-owning class. Both the Farmers’ Al- 
liance in England and a similar body in Scotland have been drafting 
bills for the reform of the land tenure. Both propose a milder form of 
the Irish Land Act for the sister island. Where they differ, the differ- 
ence grows out of the contrast which English presents to Scottish law. 
Thus the law of hypothec, which exists only in Scotland, and dates, 
like the majority of Scotch laws,- from before the Union, constitutes the 
landlord’s claim for rent a first lien upon all the crops, stock and 
utensils of the farm. Asa consequence, the farmer’s range of credit 
with dealers in these things is very much restricted. This the Scotch 
wish to have abolished, and the landlord’s claim put on the same foot- 
ing with those of other creditors. Mr. GLADSTONE recognizes the ne- 
cessity for legislation amendatory of the British system of land tenure, 
but he is disposed to insist, more strongly than do the farmers’ associa- 
tions, on the difference between the state of things on either side of the 
Channel. The British farmer has the improvements made for him by 
the landlord, and has a choice of other occupations if he does not find 
farming a good investment. The Irish farmer makes what improve- 
ments are made, and, in the absence of alternative occupations, has no 
choice but to submit when these are confiscated by being made a 
reason for demanding an increased rent. 


Or Mr. GLADsTONE’s remarks on the Irish situation in his speech at 
Leeds, we have spoken elsewhere at length. His notice of the eco- 
nomic situation in England was hardly less noteworthy. He admitted 
the existence of a reaction towards Protection, but expressed his confi- 
dence in the permanence of the Free Trade policy in England. In his 
view, the success of that policy is proven by the trade statistics of the 
current year. He contrasts the £3,000,000 worth of American ex- 
ports sent to England with the £30,000,000 to £40,000,000 worth 
sent from England to America ; and also the American export of manu- 
factures to Asia, Africa and Australia, amounting in all to 44,700,000, 
with the English export, amounting to £77,000,000. These figures 
look conclusive; but they are not so. They represent a ratio which is 
constantly shifting adversely to English interests, viz., a steady 
growth of American export of manufactures, and a decline nearly as 
steady of our purchases from England. It isnot enough to know how 
matters stand. It is still more important to learn which way the main 
drift is tending. But even were it otherwise, Mr. GLADsTONE’s figures 


Alaska does not furnish us with a sufficient field for our | 


| the success of its economic policy are to be determined by the 

amount of the manufactures it can export, isa peculiarly English fal- 

lacy. It is natural for a country which has given its whole mind to 
' the ambition to become the world’s workshop, to assume that exports 
are a final test of national prosperity. For America, it is utterly mis- 
leading. Our great national commerce is internal. It is in the ex- 
change of services between different classes of our own people and the 
different latitudes of our great domain. Without exporting so much 
as a sewing-machine or a barrel of flour to Europe, we might be a 
prosperous and progressive nation, growing in wealth, which is the 
power to produce and the capacity to consume. It is this which Protec- 
tion has secured us. To this the export of our manufactures is nothing 
but a desirable incident. 


THE arrest of Mr. PARNELL under the Coercion Act, and his com- 
mitment to Kilmainham Jail, is the worst blunder the English Govern- 
ment has made thus far, and will be seen to be such by the English 
themselves, so soon as the present paroxysm of excitement subsides. 
Mr. PARNELL is the balance-wheel of the Land League movement. He 
is a man of unimpassioned coolness, who has prevented many excesses, 
to which the movement otherwise would have rushed. In all his public 
speeches, there is not a single sentence which can be construed as in- 
citing to violence or favoring sedition. He hasstood in the way of the 
extremists who counselled a general strike against rents and the rejec- 
tion of the Land Act. It was he who proposed that the Act be tried 
by a number of test cases, with reference to the question of ‘ fair rent.’’ 
His enemies asserted—and Mr. GLADSTONE has seen fit to repeat the 
assertion,—that only extreme cases would be selected, such as would 
afford no fair test of the workings of the Act. Mr. PARNELL came for- 
ward with assurances that he would pursue exactly the opposite course. 
He would select cases of an average character, where rents are neither 
very high nor very low. ‘‘If the act is to be tested,’’ says Zhe Pall 
Mall Gazette, ‘it ought to be tested as the Land League proposes to 
test it, by selection of fair average samples of the various classes of 
cases which, in the natural order of things, would be brought before 
the court.’’ 


By Mr. PARNELL’s arrest, the Government has done more than 
take the chances of a collision with the League. It has increased the 
probability that three Irish provinces will throw the Land Act back 
in its face. It may be unpractical for the Irish to care more for 
their leader in jail than for their leases. But it is the nature of the 
people, and it is certainly not the least respectable feature in the Irish 
character. It is possible that one false step has destroyed all the good 
for which Mr. GLADSTONE sacrificed a session of Parliament. 


THE negotiations for a new commercial treaty between France and 
England have gone forward very admirably over all the points which 
are not of vital importance. On the two main points, the duties on 
yarns and fabrics of cotton and wool, not a single concession has been 
made by France. M. Ferry’s Government seem to have entered upon 
the negotiations in the hope that concessions on lesser points would 
please the English so far as to render possible a prolongation of the 
negotiations until the diplomatic situation becomes more reassuring. 
They have put secondary matters into the foreground, but kept silence 
as to things England really cares for. It is impossible to acquit them 
of a want of candor in the whole transaction. But the world has ceased 
to expect any honesty from a Government which has lied its way into 
Tunis. Meanwhile, the unfavorable situation in France as regards her 
foreign policy gives no sign of a change for the better. It is even re- 
ported that they are trying to get out of Tunis as fast, and with as little 
honor, as they went in. If the Bey will give them absolute possession 
of the strip which borders on Algeria, they are willing, it is said, to 
leave him in control of the rest. But the Bey insists on their keeping 
to the bargain they made with him when they surrounded his palace 
and forced him to sign a treaty. However humiliating his position as 
the tool of his French masters, it is better than it would be if he were 
abandoned to the vengeance of the people he has betrayed. 





would prove nothing. The notion that a country’s prosperity and 


Ir is exceedingly difficult to ascertain the exact situation of affairs 
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in Russia. The country is belied by one set of newsmongers, who 
represent it as a compound of cruel tyranny with violent anarchy. An- 
other set confine their accounts to matters which will bear telling with- 
out offending official sensibilities. We only know that the Nihilist con- 
spiracy still exists; that its members are arrested in large numbers and 
in very surprising circumstances, and that they are punished without 
much waiting on the law’s delays. ‘That AKsakorr and the National 
party have not been able to put a stop to Nihilism as yet, is quite true ; 
but it is equally true that they expect no improvement in Russia except 
from very extensive changes, which it will take years to introduce. 
‘They have no ready-made nostrum for the evils of the Empire. In an 
authentic statement of the plans of the National party which has just 
appeared in German at Leipzig, they declare that they hope nothing from 
constitutional restrictions of the Czar’s power after the mode usual in West- 
ern European monarchies. ‘hey believe in absolutism, but in an absolut- 
ism enlightened by a good understanding between ruler and people. They 
would divide Russia into a few great provinces, with a man of ability at 
the head of each, responsible only to the Czar. For the authority of the 
bureaucracy of officials, they would substitute that of the provincial as- 
semblies ; and through these they would destroy that excessive central- 
ization which the first Perer introduced. They would restore the 
Church to popular respect by conferring on it something of the liberty 
of action which endears the dissenting sects to the common people. 
Education they would remodel in a more practical direction. Instead 
of training the whole body of students for public life, and leaving all 
those who cannot get places to drift into Nihilism and other mischief, 
they would educate them as engineers, chemists, practical geologists, and 
all those other functions for the service of society which are neglected 
by natives and practiced by foreigners in Russia. In the main, they 
would give up the bad business of making Russia over after models fur- 
nished by Western Europe, and would try to develop the capacities of 
her people and the resources of the country on native Slavonic lines. 





THE telegrams bring us the details of the objections urged in the 
Volksraad of the ‘Transvaal against the settlement with the British, but 
do not report as yet the result of the debate. So far as we can judge, 
everything in that settlement has excited opposition. Not only the 
acknowledgement of the Queen’s suzerainty, but the enactment of re- 
ligious liberty, the prohibition of Kaffir slavery, and the imperial regu- 
lation of the Republic’s relations to the native races, are denounced by 
zealous Boers. We think these objections are far from wise. The set- 
tlement secures to the people the power to govern themselves without 
interference from any local official, either military or civil. The Queen’s 
veto power over their Legislature amounts to nothing, since the people 
have the choice of their own executive, and do not receive a royal gov- 
ernor. ‘The settlement furnishes exactly the proper starting-point from 
which to labor for a virtual independence, such as the Cape Colony en- 
joys. It goes as faras Mr. GLADsToNr’s Ministry will now venture to 
go. The demand for further concessions would only embarrass him at 
present ; ten years hence, even the Tories, if in power, will make them. 


“ THE AMERICAN’S” SECOND YEAR. 


an American newspaper. Time and experience have justi- 
fied American principles. In all the politics of nations, nothing 
survives that has so well borne all the tests, or to which the re- 
spect of contemporary civilization has been so largely accorded. 
This journal, THE American, founded a year ago,and entering with 
this issue on the second year of its publication, finds its inspiration 
and purpose in the effort to fully justify its own name. It seeks to 
treat public questions in the spirit of that principle which in truth 
underlies our system, and of those motives which have given force 
to our national career. 

It may be objected that such generalization is easy ; that it may 
have no sincerity, or, if sincere, no steadfastness. Nevertheless, it 
must be conceded that it outlines a high and honorable plan. Time 
alone will test the sincerity and try the steadfastness, We go for- 
ward, therefore, intg the second year, willing to be put upon trial. 


{ be stand upon truly American ground may well be the aim of 





Knowing the purpose with which THE AMERICAN set out, we can 
have no concern upon any point except the possibility of failure to 
realize its own aims. 

Choosing the American stand-point, and seeking to promote 
the welfare of the people of this republic,—not as against the world, 
but in common with the world,—we advocate the development and 
refinement of our American industries. We hold that their success 
is a great need of the age, commended to our efforts not merely 
by the interests of this people, but of all peoples. We are there- 
fore unhesitatingly committed to the policy which steadily and care- 
fully promotes their growth, which encourages their fertility of re- 
source, which increases their skill and refines their art, and which 
gives to him who is enrolled as their artificer and craftsman a re- 
ward which will advance him as his labor advances the nation. 

Strong as are the arguments in favor of American industrial 
protection, there are those who argue on the other side. The 
teachings of the great colleges have been in the negative. The 
scholarship of the country has been systematically beset by the 
advocates of a policy which at the best regards American industry 
as only equal initsclaims upon American legislation to that of any 
competitor which cannot produce at smaller cost. Training and 
education have been employed in such behalf; the time is arrived 
when there should be a systematic, intelligent and steady argu- 
ment made on the side of Protection. To this THE AMERICAN 
devotes itself. 

Yet man does not live by bread alone. The nation cannot be 
truly prosperous unless it is just and honest. However its fires of 
industry may glow, its integrity of purpose, its cleanness of method, 
are none the less of fundamental concern. These underlie all. It 
will not be doubted that a newspaper which, with good sources of 
information, combines the purpose to judge fairly and speak can- 
didly, needs but to enlist in its service those who are competent 
for the work, in order to be truly useful to the public interest. This 
THE AMERICAN undertakes. Recognizing the dismal truth that 
many masqueraders wear the cloak of reform, it still believes re- 
form possible and knows that it is necessary. Seeing, too, that in 
the imperfections of human character no public servant can be ex- 
pected to reach the ideal, it still demands that there be a standard 
of judgment and that it be fairly and unhesitatingly applied. It 
applies this standard to both parties alike. While not concealing 
its preference for the principles of the Republican to those of the 
Democratic party, nor making any claim to the independence 
which has no preferences, it has been as prompt to find fault with 
what has been wrong in the policy of the party in power, as in 
that of the opposition. It regards every man as an American 
citizen first of all, with duty to his country prior to any duty to 
party. 

Advocating, then, honesty in national policy, the reform and 
purification of the public service, the increase of popular power in 
politics as against the power of a “machine,” the exercise of in- 
dependence and conscience in the suffrage, the promotion of 
American industrial interests, and the remunerative employment™ 
of their work people, THE AMERICAN conceives that it has abun- 
dant and conclusive reason for existence. It hopes to provide a 
fair, intelligent, candid American journal, presenting a weekly 
summary of leading events, with concise comment and explanation 
as to their significance ; editorial discussion upon topics that are 
of leading importance; special articles upon historical, social, 
literary, and other topics ; a brief view of the country’s opinions, 
as shown by the expressions of its prominent newspapers ; a review 
of literature, new issues of books and periodicals, the doings of 
authors and publishers, movements in art, etc.; correspondence 
developing special features in current events ; a financial summary 
of definite and trustworthy data; and, related to these general 
features, such others as may from time to time prove themselyes 
worthy of adoption. 
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Upon such a plan, it is true, the details of the world’s life can- 
not all be given. But this must be a positive advantage. We 
conceive that what a great body of readers desire is more considera- 
tion of important facts and less chattering over small matters. 
That sharp critic who once declared newspapers to be “ teachers 
of disjointed thinking,” had so much of truth upon his side, that a 
thoughtful man, weary of so much printing, dares not assail the 
criticism. What THE AMERICAN believes possible is to so far deal 
with events as that one who reads it, and depends upon the daily 
press but moderately, will find himself not uninformed upon any- 
thing of real importance affecting American interests or American 
life. He will escape the avalanches of “ adulterated news,” and 
will save his time and his intellect for application to work that 
commands his respect and is worthy of his efforts. 

We trust’ to the American people to give us support. If we 
deserve it, as we propose to do, it need not be doubted that they 
will. A fair beginning has been made, The first year, necessarily 
experimental, has not been unsatisfactory. It developed for the 
new-comer a large circle of readers and drew out very many 
cordial expressions of encouragement and support. We doubt 
whether, inan equal period of time, any journal of this country has 
ever become so widely known or been so much quoted in distant 
countries. Its issues now fairly make the world’s circuit, and this 
not as a private or special matter, but at the demand of scholars 
and thinkers who desire to read it. Letters lie before us now, 
asking for copiesto be sent to Tokio, in Japan, and toa distant 
city of Asiatic Turkey. THE AMERICAN is a name which is good 
the world over ; our plan is to make its contents deserve the name. 

Referring to the Salutatory with which we began a year ago, 
we see no promise made that has not been kept with our readers, 
and no feature announced which has not been maintained. It bears 
re-reading perfectly in the light of twelve months of actual publi- 


cation. The prospectus then seemed ambitious; and in fact it 
was so. Unless THE AMERICAN aimed high, it would be without 


reason for existence. Its results will appear with time, but its good 
purposes must begin with the beginning. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND MR. PARNELL. 


HE speeches made by the English Premier to his son’s con- 
YT stituents at Leeds, and Mr. PARNELL’s replies to those speeches, 
would have been among the most important of recent events in 
British politics, even if they had not been followed by the arrest of 
the Irish leaders. . 

Mr. GLADSTONE showed all his old fire in his criticism of the 
Land League and its leaders, and there is no doubt that his utter- 
ances have produced no trifling effect on the current of British opin- 
ion. What he says carries with it all the weight it can derive from 
the magnanimity, the sincerity, and the courage of Ireland’s best 
English friend; and, if there are traces of over-excitement, these 
were not inexcusable in a man who has done his best and finds that 
best sharply criticised and all but rejected by those for whom he 
has risked a good deal. If it were a matter of choice between 
Mr. PARNELL and Mr. GLADSTONE personally, the decision were 
easily made. If it were a choice based merely on the temper and 
ability of their public utterances, the decision were not less easy. 
Mr. GLADSTONE occupies a position in the esteem of the world to 
which Mr, PARNELL cannot even aspire, and no part of his public 
record does him more credit than his treatment of the Irish nation. 

But when we turn from the merely personal to the broader as- 
pects of the question, it is not possible to award the palm to Mr, 
GLADSTONE in any simple or unqualified sense. The truth is that 
through the force of historic circumstances he has been forced 
into a false position. He is an English statesman trying to govern 
Ireland, a task for which he has no more fitness than for governing 





France or Spain. He is trying to govern a country which is 
not merely out of sympathy with all things English, but is pos- 
sessed by an ardent hatred of English rule. Mr. GLADsTONE’S 
whole policy is a confession of the profound alienation which sun- 
ders the two people. It has been a search for the source of that 
alienation in Irish grievances which may be corrected or removed. 
His Irish Church Act was based on the idea that the grievance 
was the establishment of an alien faith. His lrish Education Act, 
which wrecked his fortunes in 1874, started from the view that the 
control of the higher education in Ireland by Protestants was the 
true cause. The Land Acts of 1870 and of 1881 both profess to dis- 
cover it in the system of land tenure imposed upon Ireland by 
its English conquerors. If Mr. GLADSTONE were to govern the 
United Kingdom for a thousand years, he might go on with the 
discovery and removal of grievances at the rate of two a decade, 
but at the end he would find himself no nearer his end than when 
he started. The matter with English rule in Ireland is that it is 
English. The grievances Mr. GLADSTONE attacks, besides their in- 
herent wrong, are doubly hateful as badges of that rule and as 
means to its continuance. But their removal furnishes nothing but 
a means to simplifying dangerously the main question, which is 
Irish self-government in formal and virtual independence of Eng- 
land. The Italians did not hate their Austrian rulers because 
they were, like Pio Nono and King Bompa, bad rulers. The rule 
of Austria, probably, was quite as good as that which has taken 
its place, They hated it as foreign rule ; and, after nearly a mil- 
lenium of English rule in Ireland, that rule remains as foreign to 
the people as was the rule of the Zedeschi in Venice. 


Hence the peculiar situation in Ireland which excites Mr. 
GLADSTONE’S wrath. The country has two systems of govern- 
ment, one of which it loves and the other it hates. The commands 
of the Land League are obeyed throughout three provinces and a 
good part of the fourth, as implicitly as the Unionists of Eastern 
Tennessee obeyed the orders sent them from Washington in the 
opening year of our Civil War. There is,in this instance as in 
that, no recognized force to make these commands respected, save 
the will of the people at large for their enforcement. The Land 
League governs Ireland, levies revenues, holds courts of judicature, 
issues its mandates, adopts a policy of protection to home industry 
in defiance of the imperial policy of free trade, convenes in Dublin 
the most truly representative Parliament that ever met in Ireland, 
and decides whether the acts of the Imperial Parliament shall or shall 
not be a dead letter. And at the head of the Government, as its 
Lord Prdtector, without any insignia of office, stood CHARLES 
STUART PARNELL, with a power of initiative and control which Mr. 
GLADSTONE may envy, but which he will never possess. The other 
Government in Ireland is nothing more than a system of police 
courts, and has had constant experience of the powerlessness of 
mere police courts to enforce a law which the people reject and 
hate. It isa Government with no public opinion behind it. As 
Mr. GLADSTONE admits, not even the minority, whom it labors to 
protect, give ita moral support. They have been cowed by the 
presence of a unity of national feeling which they never expected 
to have to face, and which is all the stronger for Mr. GLADSTONE’S 
previous measures for the removal of Irish grievances. When he 
deposed the English garrison from their position as the religious 
and social masters of Ireland, he prepared for this embarrassment. 
Every new measure in the same direction will help to the same 
end. 

Of the mutual criticisms of the actual and the nominal rulers of 
Ireland, we may pass over Mr. PARNELL’s very lightly. He has 
neither the breadth of view nor the magnanimity needed to make 
the best of the situation. He scolds where he should have praised 
in a way which would have hit harder than scolding. The Irish 
case is not strengthened by depreciation of Mr. GLApstong. The 
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strength of its case is in the complete failure of the best and most 
magnanimous of English statesmen to secure any hold on the con- 
fidence of its people, and to understand what they want, This 
point Mr, PARNELL entirely misses. Mr. GLADSTONE’s criticisms 
are, however, hardly more happy, while they are better calculated 
to fix public attention. He finds fault with Mr. PARNELL for not 
carrying forward the campaign on the line usual with English 
party leaders. These lines imply acquiescence in the existing 
order of the Empire and in the existing rights of property. These 
are the two postulates of all British statesmanship. The Premier 
points to Mr. O’Connetvas an Irish leader who carried on his agi- 
tation on just those lines. He wants to know why Mr. PARNELL 
cannot be as loyal to the British connection as Mr. O’CONNELL 
professed to be. Mr. GLADSTONE in the same speech praises Sir 
CuHarLEs GAvaN lurry for the sound and sober judgment he has 
recently displayed with reference to Irish questions. If he has 
read Sir CHARLEs’s “ Young Ireland,” he must have learned that 
Mr. O’ConneELL’s complete failure as regards the chief purpose of 
his life was due to the adoption of the policy which he asks Mr. 
PARNELL to imitate." His weak submission to the proclamation 
which arbitrarily forbade the monster meeting at Clontarf, was the 
turning point in the career of the agitator. From that sad Sun- 
day, the Repeal movement was doomed, and the agitator ceased 
to lead the Irish people. The more consistent and honest leaders, 
Mr. Durry included, parted company with him at that point. Is 
Mr. O’ConNnELL’s career one which any Irish leader can afford to 
imitate ? 

The Premier charges M. PARNELL with advocating a policy of 
“public plunder.” This charge he bases on (1) Mr. PARNELL’s 
expression of his private opinion as to what should constitute a 
fair rent, and (2) the nature of the test cases which the League 
intends to bring before the courts. He alleges that the League 
intends to contest only cases where land is under a fair rent, and 
upon the rejection of their claims in these cases to base a demand 
that the people shall reject and ignore the Land Act altogether. 
We do not see how Mr. GLapsTONE can be acquitted of making 
very rash assertions on this point, Itis not possible that he, or 
any member of the Government, should be in possession of the facts 
required to justify such a charge. The cases which the Land 
League mean to test are numerous, and various in character, The 
League have announced their character in a general description, 
but have not published the pleas which they intend to present. 
Nor is it at all certain that, even if the League entertain Mr. Par- 
NELL’s views of what is a strictly fair rent, that they will make its 
acceptance inthe new courts a test of the Land Act. 


As to the charge that Mr. PARNELL proposes to plunder the 
Irish landlords of their property, Mr. GLADsTonE should remember 
that the Irish landlords bring just this accusation against himself, 
and do so quite in accordance with the principles of that political 
economy of which Mr. GLADSTONE is so eminent a representative. 
It is an axiom of the English economists that a man may do what 
he will with his own. They denounce protective tariffs as inter- 
fering with that right. They declare that every man has a right 
to take his goods to the best market, and to sell them for what they 
will bring. They hold freedom of contract a sacred thing. But 
Mr. GLapstone’s two Land Acts deny this right to the owners 
of Irish lands. They may no longer accept the highest rent they 
can secure in the open market. The other party to the contract 
can take them into a court of law, and insist on the judge fixing 
a fair rent. There is no other country in the world that tolerates 
such an infraction of the rightsof ownership. In America, we would 
not endure it for an instant. In Ireland, the landlords denounce it 
with good reason. They show that it causes the forfeiture of a 
good slice of the value of their property. Mr. GLADsToneE vindi- 
cates it on the ground that public policy demands such restriction 





and partial abolition of the right of ownership. Mr. PARNELL 
thinks the restriction should go still further, and that the landlord 
should be compelled to sell when the tenant wishes to buy, For 
our part, we can see only a difference of degree between Mr. 
GLADSTONE’S enactments and Mr, PARNELL’s proposals. Neither 
of the two is reconcilable with the idea of the sacredness of pro- 
prietary rights. For either to stigmatize the other as an advocate 
of public plunder, is absurd. They are birds of a feather. 

Mr. GLADSTONE warns the Irish people that, if his Land Act will 
not quiet them, the resources of civilization are not exhausted. 
This can mean only one thing,—bayonets, But bayonet govern- 
ment of Ireland, in the face of the determined and united hostility 
of her people, cannot go on forever. The public opinion of the 
world, the necessities of England’s foreign policy, and the increas- 
ing power and wealth of the Irish abroad, as well as their rapid 
advancement in intelligence and in concert of action at home, 
make the Cromwellian policy impossible. If England cannot re- 
concile [Ireland to her rule, she will have to reconcile herself to 
seeing Ireland self-governed. 





WEEKLY NOTES. 

WARTHMORE COLLEGE, near this city, destroyed by fire on the 
S night of the 25th ultimo, is to be at once rebuilt, and the managers 
have issued an earnest appeal to the friends of the institution for the neces- 
sary funds. The College, which is in charge of the Friends, (but is 
not sectarian in any sense, beyond a few rules of ‘ plainness,’’) has 
had, since its opening in 1869, a career of decided success, and has 
been steadily growing in all the particulars that go to make up a vig- 
orous institution of learning. The recent blow seemed a very heavy 
one ; but it can hardly have done any damage that will not be repaired 
in a few years’ time. The funds needed to re-erect and equip the 
burned building, as well as to erect an additional one for the depart- 
ment of science,—the plans for which were perfected and just ready 
for execution at the very moment of the fire,—will, no doubt, be forth- 
coming ; for the Friends, though not a numerous people, have a large 
average of means, and are liberal givers in directions that enlist their 
interest and command their approval. They had made at Swarthmore, 
it should be added, a very satisfactory demonstration that, with the 
class of students that came to them for instruction, the plan of co- 
education is safe and successful. 





Sratistics of the foreign trade of the United States are officially 
published, inclusive of the month of August. The exports in that 
month were slightly larger than those of August, 1880, and the exports 
of the calendar year, so far, (August completing two-thirds of it,) had 
been nearly four millions and a half greater than for the corresponding 
eight months of last year. In imports, however, August made a heavy 
growth over the August of 1880, the increase amounting to $5,427,953, 
but the whole eight months’ importations were some fifty-four millions 
less than in 1879. For the eight months, the balance of the merchan- 
dise account in our favor was $114,457,041, against $55,801,674 for 
last year’s corresponding time. There is no discouragement, certainly, 
in figures like these. 





A very discouraging showing for those strabismal philanthropists 
who are desirous of blessing and benefiting humanity by the re-erection 
of the whipping-post, is presented in the contrast of adjoining coun- 
ties in Delaware and Pennsylvania. In the county of New Castle, the 
system of public whipping for crime exists under the well-known code 
of Delaware, while in Chester County the operation of the Pennsylva- 
nia law abolished it away back at the beginning of the century. The 
two counties not only adjoin, but are in all important particulars— 
number of inhabitants, nativity, character and avocations of the peo- 
ple, quality of the soil, etc.,—strikingly alike. Yet it appears that 
crimes of a high grade are greatly more frequent under the Delaware 
law than under that of the adjoining State. The most recent term of 
court in New Castle County began with no less than eight persons 
charged with capital crimes, six being cases of homicide of some 
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degree, and the others rape. In five of the cases, indictments were 
found, or already had been, by the grand jury; the other three were 
ignored. Across the line, in Chester County, there have not been so 
many capital cases altogether in the past three years. Crimes of high 
grade are rare in the one community and numerous in the other. Does 
the whipping-post, then, check criminality? Ifso, there must be evil 
influences of wonderful force at work in Northern Delaware. 





Tue Yorktown Celebration is at hand. The programme of cere- 
monies covers substantially the whole of next week, and has been an- 
nounced to open on to-day, the 15th. It is very evident, however, 
that the preparations are in arrear ; that in many respects the provisions 
will be inadequate, and that, while there is not so much popular interest in 
the affair as had been counted on, the crowds in attendance will tax 
severely the accommodations furnished by a place so limited in size and 
so much out of the way. The arrangements for the troops are said to 
be good, and they will probably be comfortable at least. The old 
Moore House, which has been fitted up for the entertainment of the 
French visitors, appears to be too small to accommodate so large a 
party, and some of them, if they remain on the historic ground, may be 
obliged to realize painfully some of the discomforts which their ances- 
tors endured in 1781. The arrangements for a representation from 
Pennsylvania are completed, but the time left is very short,—the pro- 
gramme indicating a departure from this city on Tuesday next, at 9 
o’clock,—and it now looks as though there would be some confusion 
in securing the attendance of all the companies of the State Guard who 
have been detailed to go. 


Curious Incident at the Seat of Government: Recent letters from 
Washington say that in a certain Well-Known School there a Strange 
and Amusing Incident has occurred. There were in this School several 
Greedy Boys. By the rules of the School nearly Everything relating 
to it was decided by vote of the Scholars. A Gentleman called Uncle 
SaM sent to the School, to be placed on the Teacher’s Desk, on the 
Opening Day, a dish of Fine Fruit. Then the Greedy Boys began to 
lay for the Fruit. They counted and found that by locking the Doors 
and Keeping out Three New Boys, they would have a Majority, and 
could vote themselves all the Nice Apples, and Peaches and Pears. 
Then the Other Scholars said : ‘‘O, why, that would be Mean!’’ But 
the Greedy Boys only made fun of the Other Scholars, and Whooped 
and Laughed, and put their Thumbs and Fingers on their Noses. They 
said to the Other Scholars: ‘‘ We’ve got the Majority, and we’ll get all 
we want.’’ ‘This is the way the Greedy Boys behaved. So, when the 
Dish of Fruit was set on the Teacher’s Desk, they voted right away 
that they should take it all themselves, and nobody else should have 
any. And then they jumped up on the Desks and Benches and grabbed 
all the nice Apples and Pears and Peaches. Everybody was ashamed 
of them, but they only Jumped and Laughed the louder, and said 
mockingly: ‘* Don’t you wish you had such a pearas this ?’’ And then 
they ran away to eat the Fruit, unlocking the doors and letting the 
New Scholars in, now that the Plate was Empty. But the strangest 
part of it is to follow. When the Greedy Boys came back to School, 
they looked very Chopfallen. They all had tooth-picks. Their Teeth 
would scarcely come apart. It seems that the Good Gentleman, Uncle 
SaM, desiring to punish the Greedy Boys, had made the Fruit all of 
wax! Andsothe Other Scholars laughed long and loudly, and then 
Uncle Sam sent ¢hem a handsome dish of Real Fruit, on which they re- 
galed themselves with much Pleasure. We believe this Story to be 
Strictly True. It is a great warning to all Greedy Boys, and should be 
printed in the Juvenile Magazines. 





THE death of Dr. Josi1AH GILBERT HOLLAND, well known as an Amer- 


ican novelist, essayist, and poet, occurred in New York, suddenly, on. 


Wednesday. He was a native of Massachusetts, born in 1819. The 
event is notable in the literary circles of this country, for Dr. HoLLanp, 
if not a great light or a brilliant one, has so far served the taste of his 
time as to secure a great sale for his books and a wide circulation for 
the magazine (Scribner's Monthly, now The Century,) which he con- 
ducted from its inception to the time of his death. So far as popularity 








and business success proves an author’s quality, the demonstration 
in his behalf was ample, and it cannot be said, either, that he succeeded 
by catering to a vicious or unclean taste; on the contrary, his writings 
were in the direction of culture and morality. Critics have said as to 
most of them that the philosophy was shallow, the sentiment com- 
monplace, and the morality pretentious ; but it can hardly be denied 
that to the minds of a great body of readers his books caused an in- 
fluence for good that was distinct, if not deep or lasting. Against the 
dictum of the censors, therefore, he might cheerfully place the accounts 
rendered by his booksellers, as well as the history of the difficulties which 
he had overcome in his rise from a boyhood of poverty and deficient edu- 
cation. Of the ‘‘ Timothy Titcomb Letters,’’ 61,000 copies have been 
sold, and the two volumes of poetry have exceeded that ; ‘‘ Bitter- 
Sweet ’’ has sold go,000 copies, and ‘‘ Kathrina’’ to0,o00. The novels 
have been less popular, but they, too, all sold largely. Zhe Century, 
no doubt, willmiss Dr. HoLLanp, though its enterprising business man- 
ager, Mr. SMITH, may be trusted to see that some competent successor 
is found. 


THE letter of Mr. BarKER to Senator MorRiLL, in favor of the 
abolition of the internal tax system, has attracted attention in the 
financial circles of New York. The Daily American Exchange of 
Tuesday prints a considerable part of the letter, and with it the results 
of several interviews with prominent financiers, including Mr. GEORGE 
H. ANDREws, Mr. GrorGE S. S. Coz and Mr. Joun THompson. All 
these gentlemen endorse, partially at least, the proposition of removing 
the taxes, and manifest a lively interest in the subject. Mr. ANDREws 
dwells with emphasis upon the interference with trade caused by the col- 
lection of excessive revenues into the Government’s coffers. Mr. Cor 
says that the internal revenue was a war system, and as such there is no 
doubt it should now be repealed. Mr. THompson said the payment of 
the debt at the rate of $25,000,000 a year would be more judicious 
than at the rate of $100,000,000, and that it would be advisable “‘ to cut 
off a very large portion of internal revenue taxation.’’ We take these 
as conclusive indications that there will soon be a « 1eral awakening 
on the subject of national taxes and revenues. 





Dr. SIEGFRIED LANGER, of Vienna, has lately started on a journey 
of exploration in Arabia, under the auspices of the Austrian Geograph- 
ical Society. He will devote his attention to scientific matters, and 
more especially to linguistic researches. M. LANGER is said to have 
been engaged for several years at the Vienna University in fitting him- 
self for this expedition. 


LTHOUGH it may be true in England, as Tom Brown of Rugby 
said, that cricket is not a game, but an Institution, it is not true 

in this country. Our cricket territory is practically centred about 
Philadelphia and New York, and the clubs of*hose localities find their 
whole exercise in playing with one another, in paying occasional visits 
to the Canadian cricket fields, of which there are quite a good number, 
and in receiving in turn their cricket-loving friends of the Dominion. 
This latter element, however, is properly out of our calculation. New 
York has for years made a somewhat violent attempt to natural- 
ize the game, but it has not been a very successful one, and bet- 
ter sport was shown there ten years ago than can now be seen. And, 
indeed, as far as the latter qualification is concerned, the same 
must be said of the game in this vicinity, although there is an 
extended interest here and greatly more playing than at any for- 
mer time. In the ten years in which play has so fallen off in New 
York, the sport has been actively cultivated at the University of Penn- 
sylvania and at Haverford College, while the number of fully organized 
clubs has been more than doubled. | Germantown has been the centre 
of this propagandism of cricket, and the peculiar influence of that local- 
ity on the game suggests the inference that, however much or little of 
an institution cricket may be or may become in America, it at least re- 
quires in this country, under present conditions, the kind of fostering 
which suburban life, wealth and leisure alone can give. The classes 
who can profitably play cricket,—that is to say, who can play steadily 
enough to gain any proficiency,—must, as far as the English rules are 
followed, be recruited from such social states as we have suggested. 
Leisure is demanded for efficient practice and the considerable portions 
of time required for matches; means are requisite for the keeping up of 
organizations involving peculiar items of expense; and a semi-rural 
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environment, if not essential to the exciting of interest in the sport, yet 
does much to encourage it. These elements are profitably united in 
the Germantown cricket situation, and, furthered as they have been by 
certain powerful family influences, they have given cricket a start in 
Philadelphia such as it has nowhere else had on this side of the ocean. 

But it could be proved, we think, by a comparison of scores, giving 
particular attention to bowling analyses, that play is not as good as it 
was ten years ago, and the visit of Shaw’s English team has doubtless 
emphasized that reflection to many minds ; our young men are not as 
bold and strong at the wicket as they once were, and for those who 
care for the game it is worth while to inquire how this decadence has 
come about, coupled as it is with an increase in the number of active 
cricketers. We believe it may be attributed first and mainly to the 
adherence to English rules, but without the backing—the requisite 
practice,—which makes those rules’ effective. This will sound 
heretical: to many enthusiasts, but we speak not so much for that 
small body as the larger one which stands ready to unite heartily 
in this noble sport whenever its conditions are made available to them. 
Cricket as it stands is for most Americans ponderous and impracticable ; 
the merits of the game are great ; they exert a strong fascination on all 
persons fond of out-door life and who admire exhibitions of manly 
strength, grace and endurance, and the inducement is, therefore, ever 
strong to extend the domain of sport; but, once established, the new 
clubs find it not easy to keep practice up to the mark of excellency ; 
the members play a good deal, and doubtless find profit in improved 
health, but the clubs do not turn out first-class material, or but very 
little of it. There is no intent in this to compare amateur and profes- 
sional players; the men to whom cricket is but a pastime, a relief from 
the weightier responsibilities of life, are naturally not the equals of 
men who do nothing but play and make their living by it; that goes 
without saying ; but we do contend that, regarded merely in the light of 
pastime, cricket makes too serious a demand upon the time of busy 
men to admit of great proficiency in any great number; it thus for its 
show exponents depends upon a favored leisure class, and various acci- 
dents at times exceptionally limit even that class. Thus we are naturally 
brought to what we cannot but regard as a second cause of decadence,— 
the family influence previously spoken of, which, although it was of 
much advantage in the early propaganding period, has since been of 
questionable value. A rather close clique has for a good many years 
controlled the game in this section, and the effect of this too close 
surveillance has not been altogether for good. 

But it is time to consider the games in which our English visitors 
have been concerned. At this writing, three international matches 
have been played, two in Philadelphia and one in New York; in the 
last named, the game was a draw, although the New Yorkers were in 
fact beaten in one inning, and with many runs to spare; the English- 
men had made 254 in their first inning, and the home eighteen counted 
65 in their first and 46 in their second for twelve wickets ; time failed 
for a finish, but they would undoubtedly have lost by an inning and 125 
runs. The first game in Philadelphia was played eleven to eleven, and 
was won by the Englishmen in an inning and 104 runs; the second 
game was against eighteen home players, and resulted in a victory in a 
full game for the visitors of 132 runs. In but one inning of the six 
that have been played with Shaw’s men, have the Americans shown 
cricket worthy of ranking with the play of the visitors; that was in 
their first inning in the first Philadelphia game, in which the home 
eleven made 126 by excellent play; yet the same players in their next 
inning made but 47, and in the second Philadelphia game, in which 
the home eighteen was composed of the pick of the eleven in the first 
match, supplemented by®the best players from other places, professional 
and otherwise, who could be obtained, they made but 71 and 77. 

In estimating these games, it is to be remembered that Shaw’s team 
is by no means the strongest body of English cricketers we have had 
here ; on the contrary, it is, perhaps, effective as it is, inferior to all 
that have visited us since 1868. Of Parr’s team of 1859, the present 
writer can say nothing; but he saw the play of all the others,—Will- 
sher’s, Grace’s, Daft’s, the Irish team and the Australians,—and Shaw’s 
men, as a body, are less dangerous foes than any of those were ; if there 
is a doubt at all, it is in thecase of the Australians, but, if we allow even 
that the Australians and Shaw’s team were about equal, the latter 
eleven is still in the losing side of the balance. The terrific Freeman 
of Willsher’s eleven, that ideal bowler, before ‘‘ the whiff and wind of 
whose fell’’ arm the wickets of our youngsters went down like reeds 
before the blast, has no rival among Shaw’s bowlers, and so of many 
other players of other years. The bowling of the Englishmen this year 
has been good only, not at all great, although it has been exceedingly 
effective as opposed to the weakness of most of the bats it has had to 
cope withal, and the fielding, while it has sufficiently answered its pur- 
pose, has not very greatly enlightened our players; it deserves to 
be said, though, that Selby in the outfield has 
cellent play, and Pilling as wicket-keeper has been irreproachable. 
We do not mean at all to disparage Shaw’s team in saying it is not 
equal to those which have preceded it; it plays the game for all it is 
worth, and gives an exhibition which any cricket-lover might profitably 
go far tosee ; but our men made less head against these players than 





done some ex- | 
| foreign trade from any duties imposed on their importation. 


they did against cricketers admittedly superior,—that is our point, and 
it can be proved by the figures. Against Willsher’s team in 1868, 
Philadelphia in a full game made 123 runs as against}127, losing the 
game by only 4 runs. Against the Gentlemen’s Twelve (Grace’s,) in 
1872, Philadelphia made 137 against 139, losing by only 2,—this, also, 
in a full game. In these matches Philadelphia played twenty-two men, 
but experience has shown that the difference between a twenty-two and 
an eighteen is not material, for the confused state of the field is more 
than an offset to the extra batsmen; we are not likely ever to see a 
twenty-two played here again, no matter what the opposing strength. 
But in the legitimate game, eleven to eleven, Philadelphia took in the 
Australians in 1878 by 249 to 206, and in the following year practically 
defeated the Irish team, although the match was decided a draw. 

The play of the Philadelphians in the recent games was best in the 
field. Few assertions of this kind can be expected to express the exact 
facts, and so we find numerous important exceptions to the ground just 
laid down ; the batting of the home players was at times notably free, 
as shown in R. Newhall’s 40, and J. Thayer’s 33 in the first inning 
played by the eleven. Good defence, again, was shown by Dixon and 
others, and especially by young Morgan, whose pluck in facing the 
skilful play of the English athletes won deserved plaudits. But, as a 
whole, the batting was weak and unsatisfactory ; and this, after all, is the 
stronghold of the game; by good bowling we keep down our oppo- 
nent’s scores, but by strong, steady batting we pile up our own ; and, let 
the fielding be as sharp as possible, without nerve and endurance at the 
wickets we will come to naught. The defeat of the home players as 
batsmen is not altogether owing, as might superficially appear, to the 
superior physique of the Englishmen ; Philadelphia scored more runs in 
the first inning of the first game than the Englishmen did in their first 
inning in the second game. Our men are good fora spurt, but they 
lack somehow the fitness for an uphill struggle ; with depression comes 
carelessness. In bowling, the home players were also decidedly inferior 
to the visitors ; C. Newhall, who has the credit, apparently well de- 
served, of being the best fast bowler in the country, has done execution 
in former international matches—especially with the Australian and 
Irish teams,—equal to the best of the foreign professionals, but he did 
not do it this year ; an undue proportion of the visitors were caught 
out,—there seemed to be no other way of getting rid of them. What 
comfort there was for home pride lay in the field, which was satisfactory 
enough ; in the first game, which was greatly the best of the two, 
there were very few errors in the field, and our men were as regularly 
‘*on the spot ’’ and held the ball as deftly as even those splendid fielders, 
Ulyett and Selby, of the visiting eleven; the only fair criticism to 
be made on this head is that the Philadelphians were not always as 
quick on the ‘‘ return ’’ as the Englishmen. 

The subject has led us to a considerable length, and there is small 
opportunity left for a division of the matter we had especially in mind 
in beginning to write. It may seem impracticable to many readers to 
suggest any modifications of the game, but we are convinced that efforts 
in that direction must be made if cricket is to be fully naturalized on 
American soil. The countless delays, the late beginning and early 


-ending of the day’s business, the unconscionable dinner ‘‘ hour,’’ all 


weary the spectator out ; and it will not do to discount the spectator, 
for the game is played for him; if there were no spectators, there would 
speedily be no game. Again, when it requires three days to see a full 
match, there will be comparatively few who will take in many matches 
of aseason. Some limitations of the too ample scope of the game seem 
called for ; there might, for instance, be other ways of putting a player 
out than those which now hold ; and why should two innings be in- 
sisted upon? It amounts in effect to playing two games ; the restric- 
tion of one inning toa side would give the players precisely the same 
proportionate opportunity they have now; single inning games are at 
present considered irregular, but give them the stamp of regularity, 
and their advantage would soon become apparent ; and, if it is con- 
tended that the double inning adds to the variety, what would be sim- 
pler than to divide the one inning in two, allowing the first five or six’ 
of one side to be followed by a like number of the other, returning then 
to finish the first entry, and ending by the remaining contingent of the 
second ? ‘Sure, within us or without, there must be answer to our 
doubt,’’ and Germantown and all other neighborhoods concerned may 
be morally certain that, until the American cricket match is brought 
within the limits of a single day’s play, the game can never take such 
root here as it deserves. 








THE DUTIES ON SHIP MATERIALS. 


ONGRESS has on several occasions attempted legislation for the 
relief of shipbuilders, and especially directed toward the release of 

all materials actually and necessarily used in building vessels for 
In all the 
tariff statutes enacted from the beginning of the Government, the prin- 
ciple has been embodied of returning the duties on all merchandise re- 
exported, and a system of drawbacks has existed which greatly favored 
the commerce of the country. In more recent laws, it has been the 
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policy to release from duty all materials entering into manufactured ar- 
ticles subsequently exported, and these provisions have been of the 
greatest service when considered according to the intent of the enact- 
ment. 

The Act of June 6, 1872, provided in general terms for the admis- 
sion free of duty of all shipbuilding materials actually used in the con- 
struction of vessels for foreign trade, with the limitation that vessels 
availing themselves of the Act should not engage in domestic or coast- 
wise trade more than two months in any year, except upon the pay- 
ment of the duties on such materials. ‘The intent of the Act was to 
make shipbuilding materials free for all builders for foreign trade, 
giving them the choice to use either foreign or domestic materials, and 
placing no limitation on the ownership of such vessels or on their future 
use, except as to the coastwise trade. 

In this Act, however, the error was committed of enumerating a 
partial list of such materials,—an enumeration intended to be illustrative 
only, but one that is held to exclude all articles not named in it from 
the benefit of its provisions ; and, in disregard of the whole intent and 
obiect of the law, a construction is given it which defeats that object al- 
together. Because the forms of iron in use at the time of itsenactment, and 
therefore representing all the iron needed, do not now cover all the 
forms in use, the Act is a nullity, so far as iron is concerned. ‘The 
Act names ‘‘ zvon and steel rods, spikes, nails and bolts,’’ but it does not 
‘ name sheets or plates, and, therefore, all use of these is denied. It is 
generally said and supposed that shipbuilding materials are free of duty, 
because, for one good reason, the field for their use is the sea, which is 
common to all nations. And Congress enacts a law intended to make 
them free, which Act has become valueless because its construction is in 
hostile and incompetent hands. 

Ancther law intended to favor the export of manufactured articles 
is also obstructed in its operation because of the same hostility of its 
administrators. Under this Act, all articles manufactured wholly of 
imported materials may be exported out of bond, or wi'h refund of 
duty if duties have been paid ; and by subsequent amendments of the 
original its provisions have been extended to various articies,—shovels, 
agricultural implements, etc.,—of which a part of the materials were 
not imported. In applying this Act according to its intent, the defini- 
tion of theterm articles should be made as broad as possible. It should 
include all separable parts of a general structure, as a ship,—its frames, 
beams, knees, propeller-blades, or other separable parts. ‘To facilitate 
shipbuilding is to make it easy and practicable under actual conditions, 
not to interpose impossible conditions. 

If the laws actually in force were construed as they should be, the 
problem of building vessels would be more than half solved. Whether 
our own citizens could continue to own them would be doubtful until 
they cease to be taxed, while foreign vessels are not taxed. But vessels 
could be built and ‘‘ sold abroad,’’ as was long a favorite idea of some 
legislators and a hope of some builders. Why should not our great 
shipyards build to sell abroad as weil as at home? Why not export 
the products and skill of the country in this form as well as any other ? 
The law contemplates it and provides for it by releasing all materials 
entering into ships from import duties. It is intended to favor the ship- 
builder, but, in fact, all these relieving statutes are construed directly 
opposite to this intent, and are made to obstruct shipbuilding to the 
utmost of the ability of those who officially construe them. 





PUBLIC OPINION. 


THE SITUATION IN THE SENATE—THE OUTLOOK FOR 
DENT ARTHUR. 





LRES/- 


“THE seizure of the Senate Presidency by the Democrats had been 
so generally foreshadowed, that the comments upon it are not new. 
Generally speaking, the Republican newspapers condemn the step, and 
some of them very sharply, though they are mostly of the opinion 
that it was a blunder on the part of the Democrats, and so will injure 
them in the end. The New York Zimes, after remarking that 
were precedents for first administering the oaths of the new S-nators, 
and other precedents for taking the course which was adopted, says: 


Exe 
nere 


“ To pretend that a reverence forthe statute impelled them to choose a presiding 
officer first, is to tax human credulity too far. They had determined in caucus to lay 
hands upon the office, which, as Mr. Edmunds forcibly put it, was a prize in the lot- 
tery ofassassination ; and they were delighted that they had a statute to quote in jus- 
tification of their course. If there had been no partisan advantage to gain in this 
election, we should not have heard anything about law or precedents. As it is, a 
Democratic Senator from Delaware stands next in the line of the Presidential succes- 
sion. For this, and for the vexatious dead-lock now probable, the country has to 
thank Mr. Roscoe Conkling, late Senator from New York” 


The Philadelphia Press is even more severe. It proceeds thus: 


“From the time they concocted their scheme of usurpation until the hour they 
consummated it, the Democratic Senators have been able to find no precedent in 
Senate usage under the rule of any party to justify their high-handed course. The 
weight of precedent is against them, common sense is against them, the moral view 
of the case is against them, the Constitution is against them. The present advantage 
which the Republicans lose by the Lemocratic grab is very slight as compared with 
the new infamy which it stamps upon the Democratic party. It is the best kind of 
material for campaign use, for it is another lesson on Democratic respect for the 


| 





Constitution, another warning to the people that they cannot afford to trust the Demo- 
cratic party with any power, however slight.” 

The Boston Herald (Ind.,) lectures Senator Edmunds for his 
course, as being unreasonable, since it thinks the law and practice 
were against him, even if the proprieties and equities of the case were 
in his favor. The New York Zyidune says that the wrong done should 
be repaired without delay. The people chose a Republican President ; 


the Democratic Senators are providing for a Democratic President if 


there should be a vacancy. 
says: 


Appealing to Senator David Davis, it 


“Tf it is true, as Judge Davis will not deny, that the present situation places the 
peace of the country in peril, by inviting any reckless and desperate man to change the 
Administration through the use of a pistol, it is the duty of the Senate to end that state 
of things.” 


The Southern newspapers are generally satisfied with the action taken 
in the Senate, and most of them eulogize Senator Bayard. A Washing- 
ton dispatch to the Atlanta Constitution, however, complains of him 
thus : 


“Mr. Bayard, having secured the Presidency, is very lukewarm about fighting. for 
anything else. He seems to think that he has a kind of divine right to the assistance 
of others without doing anything in return. He was very bitterly opposed last session 
to fighting the Republicans, and had his advice been followed the Republicans would 
have succeeded in electing Mahone’s candidates to the oftices of Secretary and Ser- 
geant-et-Arms, giving them sufficient patronage almost to secure the Mahonizing of 
Virginia. Fortunately, a few gallant spirits refused to be led by this Republican policy 
of Senator Bayard, and the dead-lock and the glorious results to the Democrats were 
the result. He has returned to this session, however, as badly deficient in backbone 
as ever, and it is reported that he said before he would have another dead-lock 
for these offices he would vote with the Republicans.” 


This criticism will probably not appear very serious in the eyes of 
any except those who want Mr. Bayard to help them get places. His 
mistake was not at that point, but in allowing the radical members of his 
party to use him for partisan purposes, against the judgment of more 
moderate and clear-headed men, like Garland and Lamar. ‘The pro- 
cedure of Thursday, in ousting him and putting in Senator David Davis, 
sets the whole subject in a new relation. We have not now time to add 
extracts from the press concerning it. 

As to the probable course of the new Administration, there is much 
speculation, though less, perhaps, than there was a fortnight ago. C on- 
jectures in relation to the Cabinet are as plentiful as they are worthless. 
The expression of the great majority of leading newspapers, without 
regard to party, is courteous to the President, and signifies a purpose to 
wait for his action before praising or blaming. The Denver 7rtéune 
thus puts the case : 


“Tf in his position as Chief Executive he does what more than one keen political 
observer really believes he will try to do,—harmonize the contending factions of the. 
Republican party,—he will gain respect and support. If,on the contrary, he sacrifices 
the masses of the party to the vanities of a defeated faction, he will not. It is too 
early to either attack or praise the President. Until he does something which will call 
for the one or the other, he will be simply on probation. At present, the feeling to- 
wards him in the nation is a kindly one. It rests with him alone whether it will con- 
tinue so.” 


In unpleasant contrast, however, is the expression of a Democratic 
organ, the Gazette of Baltimore: 


“ President Arthur isa Stalwart of the straightest sect. Around him and closest to 
his heart and counsels will be Conkling and Cameron and Grant, and all those who 
made Republican rule a stench in the public nostrils during the eight years of the lat- 
ter’s corrupt and infamous Administration. Their only object will be to consolidate 
power and plunder, and make the government of the country subservient to their 
selfish wishes. Chester A. Arthur was eclucated in this peculiar school of politics, and 
he will only depart from its teachings and alter its policy when the Ethiopian changes 
his skin and the leopard his spots.” 


Tlie Chicago Evening Fournal says : 


« In the business of reorganizing his Cabinet, President Arthur will not be likely to 
forget that a very large majority of the Republican party did not and does not belong 
to the Third Term faction, but that they generously rccognized their opponents and 
yielded to them in the interest of harmony their full share of consideration. Presi- 
dent Arthur owes his own nomination and election to this spirit of concession and 
reconciliation, aud in that spirit he will doubtless approach the duties that now de- 
mand his serious attention.” 


The Indianapolis ews (Ind.,) thinks it better to take a Western 
man for Secretary of the Treasury, and is convinced that, if General 
Grant should go into the Cabinet, everybody would regard him as the 
actual President. The New Orleans Democrat encourages the Presi- 
dent to retain Mr. Hunt at the head of the Navy Department, and 
says : 

«The South needs representation in the councils of the nation, and Mr. Hunt, 
however he may disagree with us on party questions, is certainly entitled to the credit 
of being a friend to his birthplace and hishome. If he were removed, it is in the last 


dezree improbable that we should get his place filled by any one even approximately 
acceptable to us.’’ 


The Washington Republican, edited by Mr. George C. Gorham, 
says of the President : 


«With no other knowledge of his purposes than such as is founded upon his acts in 
the past, and his character as a man, we risk nothing in saying that he will be just to 
ihe whole party, and will recognize as the equal friends of his Administration all who 
seek to build up instead of tearing down. He will have frowns for those only who 
ibuse trusts in office and those who endeavor to strike down others in the party. The 
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epithet of « Half-Breed’ should be forgotten, ‘Stalwart’ is a noble word, and 
should no longer be claimed bya faction. Let us have peace.” 

The New York Sz takes this view : 

« General Arthur has now entered fairly upon the task in which General Garfield 
failed,—namely, the reconciliation of the Grant Republicans with the anti-Grant Re- 
publicans, and their fusion under a common Presidential head. Thus far, he has been 
able to control to a considerable extent the tu-bulent factions of his own State, to 
moderate the fury of the Stalwarts, and to extract a personal indorsement from the, 
prudence of the Half-Breeds. This, however, is but one step on a long road. 
When the Cabinet is formed, and lines have |,een drawn in Congress, we can form 
a somewhat clearer judgment of the future.” 


LITERA7 ORE. 
MME. NECKERNS SALON. 
Paris, September, 1881. 


N searching through the family archives, Vicomte Othenin d’ Haus- 
sonville, the great-grandson of Mme. Necker, has come upon doc- 
uments which are in themselves a complete revelatisn of that period 
when French society, entering on the travail of a new birth, was 
heaving with aspirations toward reform and the desire to strike out into 
wider and higher paths. We must needs carefully study this period if 
we would understand what is passing in the same society at the present 
time. 

This narrative, composed strictly of facts, and given with almost 
entire simplicity, shows us not only the part which M. Necker played 
in public affairs, but, what is not so well known, the wide and serious 
influence which Mme. Necker’s sa/on exercised on the philosophers of 
the eighteenth century. Herein lies the special interest of the work 
which we propose to analyze. 

The book opens with a charming picture of society at Lausanne in 
1757. It was about this time that Voltaire wrote to M. de Monerif: 
«¢ At Lausanne we have nothing but French families, French manners, 
French tastes, a great deal of nobdlesse, very good houses in a very ugly 
town. We have nothing of the Swiss but their cordiality ; it is the 
golden age, with the advantages of the iron one.”’ 


M. d’Haussonville lets us see how cordially the representatives of | 


the old families mixed with those who composed the aristocracy of 


intellect. We see young girls founding a society to which they give a | 
name as fresh and graceful as themselves ——‘‘ Le Printemps ;’’ pro- | 


fessors and students organizing a literary gathering, and naming presi- 
dent Suzanne Curchod, (afterward Mme. Necker,) of whom it was said 
by common accord that ‘‘she was superior to all young girls by her 
face, and to all young men by her information.’’ This academy en- 


joined on its members certain compositions in prose or verse, which it | 


was the business of the president to receive and peruse, and she more 
than once came upon declamations which ended in an offer of marriage. 
Amidst these aspirants, th: first place is occupied by the celebrated 
Gibbon, who had just then become a convert to Catholicity. His 
father had sent him to Lausanne to the care of the Protestant jAasteur 
Pavillard, whose arguments he trusted would induce the young man to 
retract his recent abjuration; and they had that desired effect before 
two years had expired. It was during his sojourn at Lausanne that 
Gibbon saw and became attached to Suzanne Curchod ; but, after 
eliciting from her a return of his love and an exchange of vows, he in- 
formed her that his father would not consent to the marriage. Gibbon 
always protested that the breaking off of this engagement was more 
bitterly painful to him than to Suzanne Curchod. Whether this be true 
or not, it is certain that the letters of the young lady at this period of 
her life prove how deeply her sensitive heart felt the cruel and unex- 
pected disappointment. ™ 

Her grief, however, was not inconsolable, for two years later Gib- 
bon found her in Paris, married to M. Necker, whose worth and wealth 
surrounded his young wife with all the consideration that he deservedly 
enjoyed himself. Gibbon, M. d’Haussonville tells us, describes humor- 
ously in his letter to Lord Sheffield the welcome that he received from 
M. and Mme. Necker: ‘‘ She was very affectionate to me, and her hus- 
band especially polite. Could he insult me more bitterly? Asking me 
every evening to supper, walking off to bed, and leaving me alone with 
his wife! It is impossible to treat a former lover more contemptu- 
ously.”’ 

In some three or four years, Mme. Necker’s sa/on had become the 
most select centre of a literary and philosophical circle. Among its 
habitués were Suard, Marmontel, Grimm, Buffon, Diderot, d’ Alembert, 
etc. It seems her old friends, her friends of Lausanne, are uneasy at 
seeing her surrounded by the great champions of the encyclopedia, and 
express to her their anxiety lest she should yield to the influence of this in- 
sidious atmosphere. In reply to one of these kindly monitors, she says, 
with equal wit and goodness: ‘‘ Have [ atheist friends ? And why not? 
They are friends who are unhappy.’” Mme. Necker’s sa/on was also 
the rendezvous of the most distinguished foreigners. Lord Hormont, 
Count de Creutz, (ambassador from Sweden,) the ambaysador from 
Naples, that amiable Marquis Caraccioli, who, when he was named 
Viceroy of Italy, was inconsolable at having to leave Paris, and re- 
plied to the King, who congratulated him on his nomination to such a 
high place: ‘‘ Ah! sire, I am leaving the finest place in the world— 


la place Vendéme!’’ The Abbé Galiani, whose letters have just been 
published, was one of the many bright figures among these foreigners. 
When he left Paris, the Abbé wrote to Mme. Necker: ‘‘ Every Friday, 
regularly, I go to dine with you inspirit. I leave the table, I take my 
coffee, we all talk together. Abbé Raymond agrees with me that Bos- 
ton and English America are forever separated from England, and in 
the same breath Creutz and Marmontel agree that Grétry is the Per- 
golese of France. M. Necker finds all this good, bows his head, and 
goes away.”’ 

Mme. Necker became successively acquainted with the three women 
who then helda sort of supreme rule over society,—Mme. Geoffrin, the 
Maréchale de Luxembourg, and Mme. du Deffand. Walpole said of the 
first: ‘She isa woman of wonderful information, of good counsel ;she 
is commonsense spoken.’’ Of the second he said : ‘‘ She was beautiful, 
gallante, and very spiteful ; her beauty is gone, and so are her lovers, 
and now she thinks it is the devil’s turn to come. This moral weak- 
ness has softened her so much that she has grown quite agreeable, for 
she is witty and well-bred ; but, to watch her incessant restlessness and 
the terror that she cannot conceal, you would swear that she had signed 
a pact with the devil, and that she was expecting him to appear within 
the week.”’ 

We will not quote Walpole’s opinion of the third, but rather that of 


of loving during her life, that in her old days she had lost all power 
and all belief in it, but who had nevertheless retained its torments and 
uneasiness. The intimacy of the pure and virtuous Mme. Necker with 
these two last named women of more than doubtful morals, proves 
how tolerant, how altogether unprudish, was the tone of the eighteenth 
century.”’ 

The only child of M. and Mme. Necker was born on the 22d of 
April,1766. Almost from her babyhood, little Germaine was constantly 
in the drawing-room, and won the hearts of all its habitués. Mme. de 
Senlis, in her memoires, protests loudly against this kind of education, 
and blames Mime. Necker for allowing the child to chat away with men 
| the greater part of the day. On the 12th of January, 1786, Germaine 
| Necker married the Baron de Staél, ambassador from Sweden to Paris, 





| and by this marriage added a still greater éc/at to the salon of her 
| mother, which, from being a purely literary centre, seemed now likely 
| to become a political one. 
M. Necker was named Minister in 1788, and left his house in the 
_ Chaussée d’Antin to occupy the Ministerial residence situated in the 
' Rue Neuve des Petits Champs. Not long after, M. Necker, having 
fallen out of favor with M. de Maurepas, resigned his office, partly of 
_ his own free will, partly from compulsion. Gibbon, writing on this occa- 
sion to Mme. Necker, said : ‘‘ Your husband’s lot is still a most enviable 
one ; he knows himself, his enemies respect him, Europe admires him, 
and you lovehim.’’ Shortly after this first disgrace, the King sent 
again for M. Necker, and then let him go definitively and without 
even giving him the least proof of personal regard or sympathy. In 
1784, M. Necker became proprietor of the chateau of Coppet in 
Switzerland, and went to settle there for the second time in October, 
1790. Here he learned how rare a thing is the friendship that out- 
lives the downfall of a friend. With the exception of Gibbon, for 
whom Lausanne was a second fatherland, there was no one there 
with whom they could talk over the past. ‘‘ There is not a Frenchman 
now,’’ he wrote to Lord Sheffield, ‘‘who would put his foot in the 
Necker’s house.’’ Consequently, she, who had seen the most brilliant 
spirits of the age gathered round her, was reduced to entire isolation 
when Mme de Staél, driven from France by the current of events, came 
to live with her parents. ‘‘ We live here,’’ she wrote from Coppet, ‘in 
an infernal peace ; we are shuddering, we are perishing, in this stagna- 
tion.”’ 
Mme. Necker, whose health had long been failing, died on the 4th 
of May, 1794. M. Necker had asketch made of his dead wife, which 
still exists. She is lying on her couch, with her eyes closed ; the majesty 


of death has sealed her features with the two-fold character which they 


wore in life. M. d’Haussonville remarks: ‘‘ Nobility and rigidity.” 

The letters of Mme. de Staél to Benjamin Co:.stant, which, we under- 
stand, are soon to be given to the public, will enable us to continue our 
study of this interesting family, where, as it has been said, the mother 
and daughter were too dissimilar to understand one another fully, and 
too much alike not to clash by their very resemblance. 

But, whatever may have been the personal divergences of their char- 
acters and natures, we see in both, throughout the various phases and 
vicissitudes of their stormy lives, noble traits of resemblance that never 
fail,—the worship of the ideal, the love of liberty, and the horror of 
despotism. In Mme. Necker it is the wail of the living broken 
reed, in Mme. de Staél the roar of the wound d lioness, whenever a blow 
is struck at freedom, whether it be freedom of thought, of speech, or of 
the pen. Uhe more brilliant career of the author of ‘* Corinne’”’ and 
‘‘Considerations on the French Revolution’? monopolized much of the 
attention which was deservedly due to her mother, and consequently 
we owe a debt of thanks to her great-grandson for the interesting 
study which he has given us of Mme. Necker. In introducing us into 

‘the sa/on, the home-life from which the genius of his illustrious 


| M. Ste.-Beuve ; ‘ That old sick child who so used and abused the faculty . 
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ancestress sprang, he lets us see how true it is that the tree is known 
by its fruits. 


Notes oF A Prianist.—By Louis Moreau Gottschalk.—Gottschalk 
was an artist who obtained a very considerable share of popular ap- 
proval during his short career, and, predicated upon this popularity and 
the known weakness of the public for personal details, especially those 
of an autobiographic kind, of its favorites, the venture here made had 
sufficient warrant. But the book does not fulfil hopes which might rea- 
sonably have been formed of it. It professes to be no more than a 
transcript of hurried memoranda made by the pianist mostly during his 
interminable concert tours, and to relieve the exnuz oftravel; but, while 
this might be sufficient explanation to friends for whom the jottings— 
many of them do not deserve to be dignified further,—seem to have 
been originally made, it does not justify the making a book of such 
‘‘unconsidered trifles,’’ at least without more careful editing. The 
book is full of trivial detail which has no interest of either a musical 
or biographical kind, which concerns only the showman in laying out 
his ‘‘ route’’ and has but a vague value even in that direction ; while the 
memoir furnished by the artist’s sister, as an introduction to the 
‘* Notes,’’ does not better the case in the least, being a very bald and 
sketchy -performance, withal repeating much that Gottschalk has 
written in the body of the book. Still, these ‘‘ Notes of a Pianist ’’ 
have a certain interest ; they recall agreeably to mind an artist who, 
despite the utterly extravagant laudations of his time, was still a man of 
mark in the musical world, and they show, however imperfectly, some 
reasons for this influence, and indicate why Gottschalk’s writings for the 
piano-forte yet retain a measure of their old popularity. Gottschalk 
was a flower of Southern art. He was born in New Orleans, and was 
on his mother’s side a Creole, his father being an Englishman. He had 
all the grace, melancholy sentiment, and strange, fiery languor of his 
mother’s race, and these attributes, joined in a thoroughly musical na- 
ture, made him a very picturesque, if not an especially powerful, 
figure in music. He was, in brief, the tone-master of the Creoles, just 
as Mr. Cable has become their literary exponent. And his music, or 
the best of it, was founded on feelings suggested by this life or its sur- 
roundings. Being a real expression, it produced a real effect, and, 
without creating anything approaching a revolution in public taste, it 
was still justly accounted a positive addition to the sum of native art. 
It is, we believe, the common opinion, for all this, that Gottschalk 
ranked higher as a piano-forte player than as a composer ; but that is 
not our judgment. The country has produced various artists but little 
if any inferior to him in the command of the piano, but we know of no 
native composer who can be said to have so strongly and effectively 
seized on national or, if you choose, sectional passion or nature for 
musical illustration, and with such success. It is a pity these ‘* Notes’’ 
are not more worthy of his reputation ; if they were but half as bulky, 
and if the best part only were retained, they might answer their in- 
tended purpose better. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


BJOERNSON’S NorsE NovELs.—It is cause for congratulation on the 
part of those who love simplicity and sincerity in letters, when works of 
Scandinavian writers like Bjérnson are translated into our language. 
They are in great contrast to much of our own fiction. ‘They describe 
life in very humble conditions, and analyze character as it is found in 
the midst of the most unartificial surroundings. These tales are simple 
in the highest degree. Yet they are artistic and delightful. ‘The one 
now under notice, ‘‘ Arne,’’ is the second of the serie: stich Professor 
Anderson, of Madison, Wis., has undertaken to translate. The first, 
** Synn6ve Solbakken,’’ appeared some time since ; the next, ‘‘ A Happy 
Boy,’’ which is regarded as the best of the three, will presently ‘ollow. 
‘* Arne’’ is given increased interest by the translation, in the rhyme 
and metre of the original, of the songs with which Bjérnson embellished 
it. Many of them have been highly popular among his countrymen, 
and much of their charm is retained in the transfer to our tongue. 
Houghton, Mifilin & Co., Boston. 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD’s Worps.—The excellent idea which Mr. 
Balch conceived as to the feasibility of forming a memorial volume out 
of brief, extracts from the letters, essays and addresses of General Gar- 
field, has been very successfully carried into execution. ‘The selections 
are in the main judiciously made, and they will unquestionably serve to 
increase, or at least make more permanent, the respect felt for their 
lamented author as a many-sided man of intellect. ‘They justify the ob- 
servations of the compiler in his preface as to the existence of “‘ much 
that is valuable, powerful and eloquent of national life,’’ in the public 
addresses of men like Garfield, but which, except for some such circum- 
stances as those that disclosed his great qualities to his countrymen, re- 
main comparatively unknown. The volume contains an excellent por- 
trait, and a well-prepared memoir precedes the ‘‘ Words,’’ one of its 
good features being that it gives us many interesting details concerning 
General’ Garfield’s literary tastes, his studies, his progress in mental 
culture, etc. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


GARFIELD’s Worbs. Suggestive Passages from the Public and Private Writings of 
James Abram Garfield. Compiled by William Ralston Balch. Pp. 184. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE INTERNATIONAL REVISION COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. Edited by 
Philip Schaff, D.D., LL, D, Vol. II. The Gospel according to St. Mark, 
Pp. 243. $1.00. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & 


Co., Philadelphia. ) 


History OF THE DISCOVERY OF THE NORTHWEST, BY JOHN NICOLET, IN 1634. By 
C. W, Butterfield. Pp. 113. Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 
PHA&TON RocGers. <A Novel of Boy Life. By Rossiter Johnson. Pp, 344. $1.50. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

EAST OF THE JORDAN. A Record of Travel and Observation in the Countries of Moab, 
Gilead, and Bashan, During the Years 1875-1877. By Selah Merrill. Pp. 549. 
$4.00. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia. ) 

Cross PA1CH, AND OTHER STORIES. 
Susan Coolidge. Pp. 268. $1.50. 
Coates, Philadelphia.) 

Dk. GILBERT’S DAUGHTERS : 
375- Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 

Mrs. OVERTHEWAY’s REMEMBRANCES. By Juliana Horatia Ewing. Pp, 274. $1.25. 

(Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. ) 

By Austin Phelps, D.D. 

(J. B. Lippincott & 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Adapted from the Myths of Mother Goose. By 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. (Porter & 


A Story for Girls. By Margaret Harriet Matthews. Pp 


Roberts Brothers, Boston, 
THE THEORY PREACHING. 
Pp. 610. $2.50. 
Co., Philadelphia.) 


OF Lectures on Honniletics. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
THE Two CaBin Boys. By Louis Rousselet. Roberts Brothers, 
(Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. ) 

By Hjalmar H. Boyesen. Pp. 254. $1.00, Charles Scribner's 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


Pp. 361. $1.50. 


Boston. 
QUEEN TITANIA, 
Sons, New York. 
FANCY. 


ROUND-ABOUT RAMBLES IN LANDS oF FACT AND By Frank R. Stockton. 


New Edition. Pp. 371. $1.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 
TALEs OUT OF SCHOOL, By Frank R. Stockton. New Edition. Pp. 325. $1.50. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

i London Academy says that the absence of international copyright between 

Norway and any other State has recently forced itself into notice ina peculiar 
way. Henrik Ibsen and Bjérnsen, the two Norwegian poets, are each in receipt of a 
Ibsen has written a letter urging that the amount of 
these pensions should be increased. In the absence of a literary convention with other 
countries, his books, and especially his plays, are reproduced everywhere without the 
On the other hand, he finds the home market flooded with 


ension from the Government. 
P 


slightest profit to himse!* 
foreign books which equally pay no cupyright to any one and compete unfairly with 
his own. The curious point is that Ibsen does not press for any change in the law, 
He admits that it is of the first importance for the Norwegian people to get their litera- 
ture at the cheapest rate. He only suggests that national authors, being thus sacrificed 
to the public interest, should receive compensation from the State. His own compen- 
sation he asks for in the form of an increase to his not excessive pension, which at 
present amounts toonly £80 a year. 

The “ Mildred Series” of Do ld, Mead & Co. his had a large sale,—greater, it is 
intimated, than almost any other set of books for children published in this country. A 
new volume, ** Mildred and Elsie,” has been added. 

Mr, E. P. Roe has put the finishing touches to his story, « Without a Home,” and 
the presses are busy upon a first edition of 20,000 copies. It deals with phases of 
city life,—that is, New York life,—the morphia or opium habit, the tenement-house 
question, etc. 

Mr. Richard Markham has added to his “ Around the Yule Log” and “Aboard the 
Mavis” another volume, entitled “On the Edge of Winter,” which, like its predeces 
sors, interweaves many out-of-the-way incidents in colonial history into a fascinating 
narrative. The book will be profusely illustrated. 

Marcus Ward & Co., London, announce for publication in the course of October a 
«« Constitutional History of England, 1760-1860,” by Professor C. D. Yonge. It will 
contain chapters discussing the rupture with the North American colonies, and the 
subsequent and present British systems of colonial government; the Irish Union; the 
abolition of religious tests; Parliamentary and other reforms; the last subjects men- 
tioned being the transfer of the government of India to the Crown, and Lord Palmer- 
ston’s Conspiracy Bill, introduced after Orsini’s attempt on the life of the French Em- 
peror, 

A book entitled «« The Modern Seven Wonders of the World” will be published 
by George Routledge & Sons. The seven wonders about which anecdotes and de- 
scriptions will be given are the steam engine, the electric telegraph, the sewing ma- 
chine, the photograph, the spectroscope, the electric light and the telephone. 

Mr. Eugene L. Didier, known as the editor of the Madame Patterson-Bonaparte 
«“ Letters,” and one of the occasional contributors to THE AMERICAN, issues the pro- 
spectus of a new “literary, social, and satirical weekly journal,” which he will name 
Timon. Mr. Didier seems to be animated by an earnest feeling in his new venture. He 
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says: “ Itis time for the South to have its own literary journals, The press of the North, 
daily, weekly and monthly, is in the hands of our bitter foes, to whom our sweetest, 
dearest and most sacred memories afford only subjects for coarse sneers or cold in- 
difference. Southern statesmen made our country what it was. Northern 
demagogues have made it what it zs.” 

A tramp is the hero of a novel, (« Esau Hardery,”) by Mr. W, O. Stoddard, to be 
published this month by Messrs. White & Stok::s. 

The acquaintance between Thomas Hughes and Arthur Stanley, which began at 
Rugby, ripened into a friendship that ended only with the latter’s death. The Novem- 
ber Harper's will contain Mr. Hughes’s remin.scences of Stanley, illustrated by a full 
page portrait of the late Dean. 

The Rev. Isaac Taylor’s work on “The Alphabet ” is among the forthcoming 
works announced by Messrs, Kegan, Paul & Co., London. 

Auerbach’s biographical novel, “ Spinoza,” is being translated into English with 
the author’s sanction, and will be included in Baron Tauchnitz’s German series, and 
be published also in England. 

Cav. Narducci, the librarian of the University of Rome, is endeavoring to persuade 
the Italian Government to print a general catalogue of the books in the public libra- 
ries of Italy. 

Messrs. Blackwood & Sons have in the press the « Autobiography of Sir Archibald 
Alison,’’ which furnishes a detailed memoir from boyhood down to within a few years 
of his death, and contains reminiscences of Scott, Jeffrey, Cockburn, Wilson, Lockhart, 
Telford, Moore, Campbell, Southey, and others. 

Miss Gordon Cumming, author of * At Home in Fiji,” has just completed an ac- 
count of a voyage among the islands of Oceanica, which Messrs, Blackwood & Sons 
will shortly publish under the title of «« A Lady's Cruise in a French Man-of-War.” 

Mr. P. G. Hamerton, author of “ Etching and Etchers,” is preparing a new work, 
entitled « The Graphic Arts,” which promises to be a welcome addition to the litera- 
ture of the fine arts. It will be copiously illustrated with engravings and drawings by 
various masters, reproduced in fac-simile. The publishers are Messrs. Seeley & Co., 
London, who expect to have the workin the hands of the public before the end of 
the present year. 

The Co-operative Dress Association will be illustrated in early numbers of 
Harpers Bazar. The building of the Association, with some of the rooms, will be 
given in one number, and some of the most pronounced of the dresses, among them 
those called esthetic, in another, 

An international literary event of no small interest will be the publication of Paul 
b. du Chaillu’s « Land of the Midnight Sun,” during the present month, in the United 
States, England, France,Germany and Sweden. It will be published here in two vol- 
umes, profusely illustrated, by Messrs. Harper & Bros. 

Messrs. Longmans, of London, have prepared an edition of Mr. Brassey's “ Voyave 
in the Sunbeam,” with fifty-nine illustrations, for sixpence. 

Chatto & Windus are the London publishers of Mark Twain’s new subscription 
book, “ Prince and Pauper.” 

Mr. J. G. Sowerby, one of the illustrators of «Afternoon Tea,” is engaged with 
Mr. Thomas Crane on a series of designs which will be published this autumn by 
Marcus Ward & Co., under the title « At Home.” The poztical portions of the volume 
will be contributed by several well-known writers of children’s poetry. 

Mr. Lawrence R. Fitzgerald, of the New York publi<hing firm of Dick & Fitzgerald, 
died suddenly at Camden, N. J., on Monday. Te was born in Philadelphia in 1826, 
and went to New York at the age of sixteen, as a clerk with Burgess, Stringer & Co., 
who for many years did business on the present site of the Hera/d building. In 1850 
he became associated with the firm of Garrett & Co., and upon Mr. Garrett’s retire 
ment in 1857 the title of the firm was changed to Dick & Fitzgerald. 

We regret to learn that Mr. William Henry Low, the third son of the venerable 
English publisher, Mr. Sampson Low, died suddenly on Sunday evening, the 25th ult. 
Mr. Low was a member of the firm of Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington, of 
London. For many years he had been more or less associated with the Pidlishers’ 
Circular, and recently had the management under his personal charge, Mr. Lw leaves 
a widow and children. His amiability and unselfishness had endeared him to a large 
circle. One brother only—the last of eight sons of Sampson Low,—survives him, Mr. 
Matthew Low, who has resided in this country for several years, and is widely known 
and respected as the occupant of a trusted position in the establishment of Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 


ART AND ART7ISTS. 
co exhibition of wood engravings at Boston opened on the 4th inst. Some 
criticism was made that, owing to the tardiness of exhibitors, the display was 
very incomplete in the beginning. By this date, however, it was expected that all the 
exhibits would be in place and the catalogue ready. 

The Philadelphia Society of Artists announce their next annual exhibition to begin 
on November 14th. 

Estes & Lauriat are shortly to issue in book form Mr. Linton’s “ History of Wood 
Engraving in America,” originally published in the 4merican Art Review. Some new 
material will be added, 

‘The Corporation of Liverpool has bought for £1,509 the larze picture by Mr. Ros- 
setti called « Dante’s Dream,” . 


The Liverpool Art Club will shortly open an exhibition of pictures in oil by British 
artists born before 1800. It will contain about 250 examples. 

The Academy of Fine Arts of Philadelphia will open its exhibition of American 
paintings on November 1. Not only the American artists residing in Paris, but those 
inthe other art centres of Europe, have been invited to contribute, and their contribu- 
tions, it is now assured, will be large. There will be prizes,—$200 to the painter of 
the best landscape, with or without animals, and $300 to the painter of the best figure- 
piece containing not less than two figures. There will bea private reception onthe 
evening of Monday, the 31st of October, and the exhibition will remain open during 
eight weeks thereafter. 

Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt may also be cited in proofof the fact that even artists that do 
well abroad are beginning to think that they may possibly do better still at home. 
This lady has had much success in London, and is highly thought of by English artists, 
but she has, nevertheless, taken a studio in Boston for the coming winter, 


FINANCE. 
THURSDAY, October 13. 
H __ past week has been characterized by stringency in the money markets for spec- 
ulative purposes, though there have been some alternations of relief. In New York 
yesterday, money was regarded as comparatively abundant, and the stock operations 


were stronger in tone. The following were the closing quotations of United States 
Government bonds : 


bid. Asked, 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . 1123 113 
United States 414s, 1891, coupon, 1124 113 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, E ‘ . 115% 115 % 
United States 4s, 1906, coupon, . , ; e Z 115% 115% 
United States currency 6s, 1895, : : : : 130 
United States currency 6s, 1896, : : ‘ . 130 
United States currency 6s, 1897, : ; eS 130% 
United States currency 6s, 1898, é : : ‘ 131 
United States currency 6s, 1890, 132% 
Continued 6s, . : : ; 100% 100 4 
Continued 6s, . : : 99 5% 99% 


The Secretary of the Treasury announced on Monday that he would redeem at 
the Department at Washington, on and after Monday, October 17, $5,000,000 of the 
bonds embraced in the 1o5th call, with interest to date of payment. (This is antici- 
pating the time of necessary payment under the call about two months, and will save 
interest to the Government to that extent.) Up to Wednesday, about $525,000 of the 
bonds had been received for payment at the time now proposed. The steps taken by 
the Secretary, though in the direction of ‘easing the market,” had slight effect, ap. 
parently, when announced. 

The Bureau of Statistics of the U. S. Treasury Department has made a statement 
of the exports and imports of the United States for the month of August and for the 
eight months of 1881 ending with August. They present the figures given below, as 
compared with corresponding previous periods : 




















; MERCHANDISE. 

For month For 8 mos. For 12 mos. 

1881. of August end, Aug. 31. end. Aug. 31. 
Exports— Domestic, . $66,400,253 $542,811,684 $87 $2994554 
Foreign, 1,096,837 13,072,105 18,700,720 
Total, $67,497,140 $555,883,789 #894,695,274 

Imports, . 61,693,016 441,426,748 643,163,661 
Excess exports over imports, $5,804,124 $114,457,041 $251,531,613 
1880. : 

Exports—Domestic, . $66,327,594 $542,381,205 $852,255,499 
Foreign, 855,062 8,490,732 11,978,560 
Total, . $67,192,656 $550,871,938 $864,234,059 

Imports, 56,265,063 495,070,263 697,154,515 
Excess ex>orts over imports, . $10,927,593 $55,801,674 $167,079,544 


GOLD AND SILVER COIN AND BULLION. 


1881. : 
Exports—Domestic, . 

















Gold, . $136,932 $1,353,104 $$ 1,933,336 
Silver, 721,099 9,872,502 1_,879,005 

Foreign 
Gold, . 41,716 720,124 770,010 
Silver, 314,099 2,302, 304 45 304,810 
Total, $1,213,846 $14,247,944 $20,887,161 
Imports—Gold, $5,472,196 $35,655,114 $96,819,587 
Silver, 582,759 6,022,361 10,292,321 
Total, » $6,009,955 $41,677,475 $107,111,908 
Excess imports over exports, . $4,796,109 $27,429,541 $86,224,747 

TOTAL MERCHANDISE, COIN AND BULLION, 
1881. 

Exports— Domestic, . . $67,258,284 $554,037,290 $81,806,895 
Foreign, . 1,452,702 16,094,433 235775540 
Total, F Bs - $68,710,986 $570,131,732 $915,582,435 
Imports, : 5 67,702,971 483,104,223 750,275,569 
Excess exports over imports, $1,008,015 $87,027,500 $165,306,866 
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1880, 
Exports—Domestic, . $66,558,916 $546,210,372 $860,054,004 
Foreign, 1,245,139 14,068,239 19,600,774 
Total, $67,804,055 $560,278,611 $879,654,868 
Imports, . . . e 66,1 14,801 514,911,553 792,034,755 
Excess exports over imports, $1 ,689,254 $45,367,058 $87,620,113 


The statement of the New York banks for October 8 shows further changes, due to 
the stringent money market. The reserve fell still further, though not so much as 
in the preceding week, and is now $3,333,275 below the required 25 percent. The 
principal items in the statement were as follows : 


October 1. October 8. ; Differences, 
Loans, $330,497,400 $326,123,900 Dec. $4,373,500 
Specie, 59,643,200 56,534,400 Dec. 3,108,800 
Legal tenders, 14,750,300 14,856,8co Inc. 126,500 
Deposits, 308,518,1Cco 298,£97,900 Dec. 9,620,200 
Circulation, 19,859,100 19,867,100 Inc. 8,000 
The Philadelphia banks made a large decrease in their reserve I: si week. ‘Their 
statement for the week ending October 8 has the following principa! items : 
October r. October 8. Differences. 
Loans, $78,658,276 $78,612,651 Dec. $45,625 
Reserve, 19,041,951 17,967,664 Dec. 1,074,287 
Deposits, 53,883,834 535311,175 Dec. 572,659 
Circulation, . 10,971,825 11,013,325 Inc. 41,500 
Clearings, 224,795 60,709,068 Inc. 16,484,273 


The arrivals of gold from Europe at the Assay Office in New York for the week 
ending October 7 were $568,300, making the total since August 13, $14,521,500, 
against $30,106,400 for the corresponding period last year, and $39,017,250 in 1879, 

The total arrivals of specie at the port of New York for the week ending October 8 
are shown thus: 


1879. 1880, 1881. 
For the week, ; $3,586,421 $2,624,376 $877,351 
Previously reported, 44,269,286 34,116,220 46,484,055 





Total since January 1, $47,855,707 $36,740,596 $47,361,396 
The following shows the imports of dry goods and general merchandise at the port 
of New York for the week ending October 8 and since the beginning of the year, as 
compared with the corresponding periods of previous years : 








For the week. 1879. 1880, 1881. 
Dry goods, $1,944,277 $1,846,248 $2,214,480 
General mdse., 453379397 6,494,012 597439757 
Total for the week, . $6,281,664 $8,340,358 $7,958,237 
Previously reported, 246,778,057 37529575794 330,656,970 
Total since January 1, $25 3,059,721 $384,298,052 $338,615,207 








The exports of domestic produce from New York since January 1, and up to October 
4, were $301,018,987, against $309,810,851 for the corresponding period of last 
year. 

There is a moderate flow of specie from Europe to this country, and it does not 
seem that the Bank of England, by raising its rate of discount, or otherwise, is able to 
control this movement, The “ Elbe,” at New York, on Saturday, brought $424,000 in 
francs and gold bars; the‘ Castor,” on Monday, brought $130,000 florins and francs ; 
and the “ City of Berlin” $150,000 in British gold bars. The “ Britannia,” Wednes- 
day, brought $600,000 in gold bars. 

Bullion (New York,) says, October 10: “The last Treasury statement shows that 
on October Ist there were $66,092,667 of the standard dollars in the Treasury, against 
which $64,149,910 certificates were issued. There were only $11,559,730 of the cer- 
tificates held by the Treasury, leaving $52,590,180 in the hands of the people. With 
the $1,962,757 of silver dollars in the Treasury not covered by certificates, and the cer- 
tificates not in circulation, the Government really holds only $13,502,487 of the coin 
out of nearly $100,000,000 that have been coined since the Bland Bill became a law. 
On the other hand, the gold coin and bullion in the Treasury on October Ist, less cer- 
tificates outstanding, amounted to nearly $170,000,000. It is plain enough, therefore, 
that silver has its uses, and the employment of silver certificates is a most sensible 
plan.” 

An estimate of the Boston Yourna/ is that $13,600,000 more money is locked up in 
wheat than was the case at this time a year ago, the “visible supply” being 5,000,000 
bushels greater; that corn takes $8,800,000 more, the visible supply being 7,500,000 
bushels greater ; and that, for the corresponding enlargements of the quantity on hand, 
oats require $1,800,000 more money, and cotton $7,000,000,—making a total 
of $31,-000,000, This accounts, in part at least, for tight money in speculative 
quarters. 5 

A heavy failure was announced in Philadelphia on Tuesday, that of Washington 
Butcher's Sons, dealers in provisions, an old firm, and regarded as a strong 
one. Their liabilities have been stated as in the neighborhood of a million dollars, but 
assurances are given that an arrangement can be and will be made, without great loss 
to creditors. Their failure was caused by heavy speculations in grain in Chicago. No 
others have followed, and the markets were not seriously disturbed. 

The annual report of the Western Union Telegraph Company, made public on 
Wednesday, shows revenues forthe year ending June 30 of $14,060,806, and expenses 
of $8,420,165, leaving net profits of $5,640,641. After payment of dividends, inter- 
ests, and tothe sinking fund, there remains a surplus of net revenue of $1,440,546, 
and, $1,716,542 having been set aside for the purchase of new property, the actual 
surplus was $127,258, against $403,255 at the same date last year. 








WHAT MR. WALRAVEN HAS DONE FOR ART IN 


PHILADELPHIA. 





HE growth of art taste in this country has been so rapid during the 
last five years that Americans returning from a long stay abroad 
are at a loss to account for the great change that has occurred. The 
age of the chromo as the only art decoration is over. Even the people 
demand something better, to which advance in taste the chromo has 
largely contributed. In home furnishing, Eastlake is a familiar word, 
and, though Eastlake’s principles have been abused by modern makers, 
the fact that his name in furniture is so common is a cause of congratu- 
lation, as showing the growing taste for something good. The very 
feeling which prompts people to have the best art work, if only in name, 
will eventually lead them to obtain it in fact. 


There has been, and for a time will be, a drawback to the realization 
of correct art taste in this country in the half-knowledge that the people 
have of what is correct. For this half-knowledge leads to the mistrust 
of the taste of those who know, and a demand for effects that are incon- 
sistent with true art. Slowly this is disappearing through the medium 
ofa fashion for placing a certain sum in the hands of a man whose 
ability is unquestioned, and directing him to furnish and arrange a 
room or rooms. The work of such a man is invariably appreciated and 
admired. 


We are led to this train of thought by seeing the materials for a 
room that Mr. Walraven has been engaged to furnish in the Moresque 
style. The subdued Eastern rug that is to cover the parquet floor ; the 
exquisite fortiére, embroidered in rare taste ; the divan, with its carved 
and curious decoration ; the Eastern lamp, with its swinging crescents ; 
the cabinet, in its delicate carving that recalls in miniature a memory of 
the Alhambra and the glowing days in Grenada, and the low seats that 
repeat again the beauties of Oriental needles,—touch into life a picture of 





artistic effect not often conjured into being by modern houses. The 
reason why this room strikes the visitor so favorably is plain,—the pur- 
chaser has left Mr. Walraven to his own taste, and not demanded from 
him any concessions to American half-knowledge in art matters. 


This is as it should be. Mr. Walraven has devoted his time and en- 
thusiasm to his business, and the character of his art taste is unimpeach- 
able. If you but enter his art rooms, the very arrangement of them will 
testify to this ; they are more like some gorgeous Eastern bazaar than a 
Philadelphia store, and you cannot go a dozen steps before you are re- 
minded of Faraway Moses, the Bazaar of Cairo, of some store in Seville, 
of a shop in Rome or Venice, St. Petersburg, of the brilliantly-lit stores 
of the Rue de la Paix, of old Bond Street, or of Hong Kong or Yoko- 
hama. 


There is, too, an additional satisfaction in this. The taste evidenced 
here shows what a great deal Mr. Walraven has accomplished for art in 
Philadelphia by making such a store and his own success possible. For 
his business is a direct education to the people who are furnishing 
houses, and each new order he receives is just so much more towards 
the great result when art taste in America will rival art taste in Europe. 
His deference to true art is never shaken by the wishes of his patrons, 
and he readily convinces them that the best art is the cheapest and gives 
the greatest pleasure because it is the best. It is a good sign, too,—Mr. 
Walraven’s success,—in that it shows how readily the American people 
are educated to an appreciation of the best. The very care and intelli- 
gence with which Mr. Walraven executes his commissions is proof of 
this. Mr. Walraven is doing more than he is aware of for art in 
Philadelphia. e 
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NEW BOOKS. 
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SONGS OF SEVEN. 


By Jean InGELow. A new and beautiful edition of this favorite 
domestic poem, with 35 illustrations drawn and e — expressly 
for the work. The artists have happily conceive the very spirit 
of the poem, and the book is sure to be the gem of Holiday Gift 
Books. One handsome small quarto volume, Price, $2. 


MAMMA TITTLEBACK AND HER FAMILY. 


A true story of Seventeen Cats. By H. H., author of ‘ Bits of 
Talk,” ‘ Bits of Travel,’ ‘ Nelly’s Giver Mine, ”” « Letters from 
a Cat,” etc. With illustrations by Addie Ledy yard. Uniform with 
“Letters from a Cat.” Small quarto. Price, $1 25. 


CROSS PATCH; LITTLE TOMMY ‘TUCKER; 
HARK! HARK!; MISS JANE; THE OLD 
WOMAN WHO LIVED IN THE 

SHOE; SIMPLE SIMON. 
Adapted from the Myths of ‘‘ Mother Goose.’’ By Susan Coot- 
IDGE, author of ‘* Whac Katy Did,’’ ‘‘ The New Year’s Bargain,”’ 


vg Guernsey Lily,’’ ‘‘ Eyebright,’” etc. With 45 illustrations by 
Ellen Oakford, Square 16mo. Price, $1 50. 


STORIES OF ADVENTURE. 


Collected and edited by E. E, Haze. 
and ‘‘ Stories of the Sea.’” 16mo, 





Told by Adventurers. 
Uniform with *‘ Stories of War”’ 
Price, $1. 


MRS, OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES. 
By Juziana Horatia Ewin, author of ** Jan of the Windmill,”’ 


‘*Six to Sixteen,”’ ‘‘ We and the World,’ etc) With roillustrations 
by J. A. Pasquier and J. Wolf. 16mo. Price, $1 25. 





Sold by all booksellers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 


Mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 





GERALDINE: 


A Souvenir of the St. 


A poetical romance and love-story of engrossing in- 
terest, told in smooth and flowing verse. 1 vol. 16mo. $1.25. 


A new poem, by a well-known American poet (who 
prefers for the present to be anonymous). It bears the 
name of “Geraldine: A Souvenir of the St. Lawrence,” 
and contains a strange story of love, passion, and retribu- 
tion. The great popularity of this form of literature, as 
exemplified by the metrical romances of Sir Walter Scott, 
Owen Meredith, and Dr. Holland, gives reason to predict 
a wide circulation for “Geraldine.” —Boston Transript . 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO, 


Lawrence. 


Boston. 





5. uve ne « + Manted for ¥ Yeo ane 


GARFIELD 


It contains the full history of his noble and eventful life and das- 
tardly assassination, surgical treatment, death, funeral obsequies, 
etc. The best chance o your life to make money. Beware of 
*‘ catchpenny’’ imitations, This is the only authentic and fully 
illustrated life of our Martyred President. Fine steel portraits. 
Extra terms to Agents. Circulars free. 

Address NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Joun PARKER, Jr, & Bow 








20 SOUTH EIGHTH ST., 


Special Philadelphia Agents for 


EpwIN C. Burt’s 
Fine Shoes. 


tm, CUSTOM WORK 
z A SPECIALTY. 


GARFIELD’S 
LAST PICTURE, with AUTOGRAPH, by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of 25 cents. Send stamps. 


THE SPARKS STUDIO, 
112 and 114 N. NINTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FERREE & CO., PU BLISHERS’ SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
for all American and Foreign Periodicals at Club Rates, Englfsh 
Books 25 cts. per shilling. N.W.cor, Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, 








SHENANDOAH VALLEY R. R. 


THE ONLY ROUTE TO THE 


CAVERNS >» LURAY. 


The Luray Cave and Hotel Company have notified this Com- 

pany that they have introduced the 
ELECTRIC LIGHT 

into the Caverns, and they are now daily illuminated by the aid of 
this powerful agent, 

No Other Illumination Being Adequate 
to penetrate the obscurities of these vast subterranean halls and 
grottos, or to proverly reveal their 

MAGNIFICENT ORNAMENTATION. 

No similar Caverns are known elsewhere. No Caverns have 
ever before been illuminated by the aid of electricity. 

The effects produced fully meet the anticipation and are mar- 
vellously beautiful, presenting to the eye visions which have been 
heretofore unattaina le, 

No extra charge is made for the illumination by the Electric 
Light, and guides are furnished free, as usual. 


LURAY INN 


will remain open at all seasons of the year, and visitors may feel 

assured of procuring superior and first-class accommodations, 
EXCURSION TICKETS, 

with coupons good for admission to the Caverns, are on sale by all 

connecting roads, 


JOSEPH H. SANDS, 
Superintendent, 
Hagerstown, Md. 


CHAS. P. HATCH, 
Genl. Pass. Agent. 
Philadelphia. 








LARGEST 


Exclusive Dress Trimmings House. 


BEE-HIVE STORES. 


PARTRIDGE & RICHARDSON, 
17,19 & 21 North Lighth St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


AMOS HIL L BORN & CO. 
Furniture, 
Bedding, &c. 


Parlor, Chamber, Library and Dining 
Room Furniture. 





In Stock and made from Special Designs, 


A FULL LINE OF 


Curtain and Furniture Coverings, 
Mattresses, Beds, Feathers, 
Bed Clothing, Springs, 
Spring Cots, &c., &c. 





17, 19, 21 & 23 North Tenth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JOSEPH W. HUNTER, 
TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEER, SURVEYOR AND 
CONVEYANCER, 

° JENKINTOWN, MONTGOMERY Co., PA, 


HERMAN FOLKERS, 


1109 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 





Have opened my Fall Importations of 
Fine China and Glassware, 
Bohemian Cologne Sets and Vases, 
Bisque and China Figures, 
Single Pieces, Vase Lamps, &c. 








OPENING NOVELTIES DAILY. 


H. MUHR’S, SONS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS, 
633 and 635 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The Wharton Railroad 
Switch Co. 


ABRAHAM BARKER, Pres. 
WM. WHARTON, Jr., Supt. 
WHARTON BARKER, Treas. 


SAFETY RAILROAD SWITCH 


— with 


MAIN TRACK UNBROKEN, 


Railroad Crossings, Frogs, and other 
Railroad Supplies. 
Manufactured by 


THE WHARTON RAILROAD 
SWITCH CO. 


Office, 28 South Third Street, 
Works, 23d and Washington Ave., 


PHILADELPHIA. 








WINTHROP & PERCY SMITH, 
No. 37 South Third Street. 
MEMBERS OF PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK 

EXCHAN 


All classes of negotiable securities bought and sold, and ad- 
vances made on same, 
N. B.—Private wire to New York. 
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Fall Overcoats. | 


Reporting on the Light-weight | 
Overcoats, Ihave personally handled 
this stock, examining in detail the 
various kinds, inspecting the shapes 
and trimmings and prices. My judg- 
ment is that, with few exceptions, this 
stock touches the point of High Art 
for the Wardrobe. 

A soft, smooth, warm fabric, with 
silken linings, without being padded 
or stiffened, makes a marvellously 
attractive garment, such as almost 
every gentleman requires. 

This stock is hardly off of the 
Chestnut Street walk. 


Signed, 


JonHN WaANAMAKER. 
JoHN WANAMAKER & Co, 


818, 820 and 822 Chestnut Street. 


Barker Brothers &> Co. 


Bankers and Broke:s, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Philadelphia, 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and transact a gene- 
ral Banking and Brokerage Business. 


B. K. ¥AMISON & CO, 
BANKERS, 
THIRD AND CHESTNU7 STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


MEMBERS NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA STOCK 
EXCHANGES. 


NARR & GERLACH, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 

No. 322 CHESTNUT STREEZ7, 
PHILADELPHIA and STUTTGART. 
York & CO., 

BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
121 South Third Street, 
Opposite Girard National Bank, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds Bought and Sold on Commission, at either 
the Philadelphia or New York Stock Boards. 
Collections made in all the principal cities of the United States. 





- ‘THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST. 
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SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET, 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for the Execution of Trusts, 
also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults. 


J. L. ERRINGER, President. 


THOMAS ROBINS, JAMES L. CLAGHORN, 
J. LIVINGSTON EKRINGER, BENJ. B. COMEGYS, 

R. P. McCULLAGH, AUGUSTUS HEATON, 
DANIEL HADDOCK, Jr., 


D. 


CET YOUR HARKESs 


WORTHINGION'S 2/2 








EDWARD S. HANDY, Vice-President. 
——DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, Secretary and Treasurer, 





EDWARD Y. rOWNSEND, 
Ifon. WM. A. PORTER, 
EDWARD S. HANDY, 
ALEXANDER BROWN, 


W. WORTHINGTON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


FINE ROAD AND CARRIAGE 


HARNESS, 


AMES M. AERTSEN, 
JANIEL B. CUMMINS, 
WILLIAM S. GRANT 


No. 212 NORTH NINTH STREET, 


PHILADELFHIA. 


P, S.—I claim to make as fine Harness as can be produced, and at as reasonable prices; I use only Moffat Leather. Have the 
Agency for the celebrated Concord Harness, which received the highest award at the Centennial in 1876. A trial of this harness will 
convince any one of its superiority, Everything guaranteed as represented. Repairing promptly a te done. A full line of Horse 


Furnishing Goods constantly on hand. 


W. WORTHINGTON. 





HOUSEHOLD 


Furniture, Coverings and Curtains, 





Designed and Executed in order with surroundings. Upholstery and Hangings treated 
esthetically, according to requirements and conditions, at moderate prices. 





WALRAVEN’S, 


No. 1105 CuestnutT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Security from loss by Burglary, Robbery, Fire or Accident. 


THE FIDELITY 


INSURANCE, TRUST AND SAFE DeEposiT COMPANY, 
Or PHILADELPHIA, 

IN THEIR NEW MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
327—331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

CAPITAL, - - - - $2,000,000. 

The Company also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR BURGLAR- 
PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from $15 to $75, according to 
size. An extra size for Corporations and Bankers; also, desirable 
Safes in upper vault for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults 
provided for Safe-Renters. : 

VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME-LOCK. 

SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every description, in- 
cluding BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, DEEDS, | 
&c., taken for SAFE KEEPING, on SPECIAL GUARANTEE, 
at the Lowest Rates. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate charge. 

The Company act as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS 
and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE AND EXECUTE TRUSTS 
of every description, from the courts, corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept sepa- | 
rate and apart from the assets of the Company. As additional | 
security, the Company have a Special Trust Capital of $1,000,000, | 
primarily responsible for their Trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust 
Department. 


ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, ohn B. Gest, 
Alexander Henry, dward T. Steel, 
George F. Tyler, Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. Gibson, Thomas McKean, 
C. A. Griscom. | 

















WASHINGTON HOTEL, 


R. W. FARR, MANAGER, , | 
CHESTNUT STREET ABOVE SEVENTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
RATES, $2.50 Per Day. 
OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krognan, J. E. Birchinell. ° 


Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days. according to 


j 
. ! 
location of rooms 


| No. 133 Sourn Fourtn Street, 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Total Assets December 31, 1880,.  . +  $15,573,297.62 
Surplus over all liabilities, 
Massachusetts Standard, 4 percent. . ° . $2,607,908.52 





This agency has been established over twenty years, during 
which time nearly three million dollars have been paid in death- 
losses, endowments, profits, etc., WITHOUT ONCE ENTER- 
ING A COURT ROOM TO CONTEST THE PAYMENT OF 


| A SINGLE DOLLAR. 





BenjaAMIN F, Stavens, Pres. Joszru M. Gissens, Sec’y. 


MARSTON & WAKELIN, General Agents, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


Raitway Frocs, CROSSINGS AND SWITCHES, 


Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel, 


WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN CO., PENN. 
OrricE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


M. P. WALTER'S SONS, 
Machinists Tools and Supplies. 


| AGENTS FOR 


NORTHAMPTON EMERY WHEEL Co., 
Rey~xo.ps & Co,’s MACHINE AND SETT SCREWS, 
1233 MARKET STREET. 
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A NATIONAL WEEKLY ¥OURNAL OF POLITICS, 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, 
AND FINANCE. 


Published every Saturday at No. 726 Cugstnut STREET, 
Philadelphia. 


DELIVERED BY MAIL OR CARRIER. 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER: 
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THE AMERICAN, 
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Columbia Umbrellas 
ARE THE MOST DURABLE. 


None genuine unless stamped on handle: ‘‘COLUMBIA,” 
FAST COLOR, DROWN & CO., MAKERS. Are made of 
FINE SOFT GINGHAM, will not turn dvowa or gray, or soil the most 
delicate garment in dripping. 


WM. A. DROWN & CoO,, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


246 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


498 and 500 Broadway, 
NEW VORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1864. 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
MANY AS Goop As NEw, AT 
LOW PRICES. SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
15 & 17 N. 13th St., Phila. 
ROBERT A. TRIPPLE. 

(Successor to Peter Doyle.) 








JAMES M. CHASE, A. M., (Harvard,} 


Private lessons in Latin, Greek, and English Literature. Shake- 
speare Classes. 


Address, 2055 Brandywine Street. 


——| 





| ippincott’s \Jagazine, 
A POPULAR ILLUSTRATED 


MONTHLY OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART 
AND TRAVEL, 


NOVEMBER NUMBER 
NOW READY, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 


CONTAINING:—:1. A WALK OVER MONTAUK. By 
Charles Burr Todd. Ittusrrarrp.—2. A VARIED ENTER- 
TAINMENT. By Ellison Thorpe. IttusrraTep.—3. THE 
VALCOURS. A Story By Sherwood Bonner. ILLusTRATED. 
—4. THE PRINCE DE BROGLIE IN AMERICA. By James 
L, Ferriere.—5. ZOOLOGICAL CURIOSITIES. VIII. Ani- 
mal Renegades By Felix L. Oswald. ILLustratep.—6. POLICY 
1396. A Story. By Sarah Winter Kellogg.—7. _CONSO- 
LATION. By Frances L, Mace.—8. JOHN S. CLARKE, 
COMEDIAN. By William Stuart—9,. THE ORDER OF 
THE CARMINE COUNTENANCE, An Alpine Sketch. By 
G. H. Pierce—10. ‘'WO SONNETS. By Hjalmar H. Boyesen. 
—i1. ALMOST A CATASTROPHE. A Love-Story. 4 S. 
Foster—12, NATURE COVETING FRESHNESS, By Char- 
lotte Fiske Bates —13. SHROTON FAIR. By E. M. R.—14. 
OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP: 2. Public Topics: The Nation’s 
Loss. 2. Place aux Dames: A Costume for Lawn Tennis. 3. 
Art Matters: Paris Art-Models. 4. <Anecdotical and Miscet- 
laneous: The Bigotry of Liberals —:5. LITERATURE OF 
THE DAY, : 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOK AND NEWSDEALERS. 


Terms :—Yearly Subscription, $3.00; Single Number, 25 cents. 
Crus Rates:—Three Copies, $7.50; Five Copies, $11.50; Ten 
Copies, with an extra copy to the club-getter, $22.00. 

4@-SPECIMEN NuMBER mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 20 cents. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT &® CO., Publishers, 
71s and 717 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADEL PHIA. 


AN INTERESTING WORK., 


NOTES OF A PIANIST. 


By Louis Moreau GotrTscHALk, Pianist and Composer, Pre- 
ceded by a Short Biographical Sketch and Contemporaneous Criti- 
cism. Edited by his Sister, CLARA GoTTscHALK. Translated from 
the French by Ropert E, Peterson, M. D. Crown 8vo. Extra 
cloth. $2.50 

“* Musicians will agree that Gottschalk is worthy of remembrance. 
oan The notes themselves are written with vivacity and show 
much shrewdness of observation. They will be interesting to the 
inhabitants of many towns in this country, as stating with entire 
candor what impressions they made upon the pianist.” —W. Y. World 

“Will be welcomed most heartily by all who are interested in 
musical literature.”’—Pudlishers’ Weekly. 

““The volume is certainly very readable, especially that part 
which relates to his American tours.” —Boston Globe. 





A CHARMING NEW NOVEL. 
FRAGOLETTA., 


By ‘Rrra,’ author of ‘‘ Daphne,” etc., etc. 
cloth. $1.25. Papercover. 60 cents. ; 

‘This is a charming story by ‘ Rita,’ the author of ‘ Daphne.’ 
It is an entirely interesting tale, with a tragedy for shadow and love 
fora motive. False honor ruins two lives and lays its paralyzing 
hand upon the pages. The story is told exceedingly well, there is 
much attractiveness in every chapter, and the interest of the reader 
is held fast tothe end. We can cordially commend the book to 
lovers of good novels.” — Zhe American. 

“We have not met so promising a novel fora long time.’’—Pitts- 
burg Chronicle. 

‘*A capital story.””—New York Graphic. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS ABROAD. 


The Adventures of Four American Boys and Girls in a Journey 
through Europe to Constantinople. By James D. McCasg, author 
of ‘* The Pictorial History of the World,”’ ‘‘Paris by Sunlight and 
Gaslight,” ‘‘ Planting the Wilderness,”’ etc., etc. 8vo, Illuminated 
board covers. $1.75. Extra cloth. $2.25. 

“* As the title indicates, the book is an account of the journey and 
incidents of travel of a party of young people who sail from America, 
land in Liverpool, and journey tnrough Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, and other parts of Europe.” 


zzmo. Extra 


*,*For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent by mail 
postpaid, upon receipt of the price by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





LTO GENTLEMEN: 


Our Fall Goods are open. 


They are the Finest we have 


ever had. 


The prices are correct and 


reasonable. 


You are cordially invited to 


call, 


E. O, THOMPSON, 
Merchant Tailor, 


908 Walnut Street. 


J. E. Catpwett & Co., 


STERLING 
SILVERWARE 


FOR 


Household Use and Bridal Gifts, 


QO2 CHESTNUT ST. 





—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Suiep AND Encine BuiLpIneG 
Company, 


PHILADELPHIA, 





WM. SELLERS & Co,, 


—ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF— 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MERICAN WATCH SALESROOM. 


RIGGS & BRO.,*! WALNUT, 


Watches and F¥ewelry Repaired. 





LANDRETHS' SEEDS 
‘ARE THE BEST. 

DAVID LANDRETH & SONS 
2x and 23 S. SIXTH STREET, 





STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood's American Kitchener Range 


+ sini P. WOOD & CO. 
qt SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 





Entered at the Philadelphia Post-Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter, 








